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WEEKLY 
ading matter, a larger 


HARPER’S contains ONE- 

more ré 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
cus'y better Edited and Printed than any 
ctzer Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu 
! 


similar publication. 





Cc” In the SUPPLEMENT that acer 
Number of Hanren’s Weexty our readers are pre- 


mpanies this 


sented with a splendid 

Bird’s-Eye View of Boston and 
Vicinity; 

a fine picture by Lr lustrating S 


MLEY, umMern AMUSE- 


MENTS IN THE Parks For CurLpREen; and other artistic 


rary feature f interest. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND ITS 
FRIENDS. 
DEMOCRATIC journal recently charges 
A 


lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 


bond, was for what purpose? Was it a last 
terrible remedy against intolerable oppres- 
sion? Was it to save the liberties 
in it? Was it a heroic stroke for human- 
ity, civilization, and freedom? None of 
these. Its object was the perpetuity of the 
most revolting system of slavery in history. 


- housed” 


Its purpose was to destroy in the breasts of 
four millions of unhappy men and women 
the least spark of hope of recovering the 
common rights of humanity. It aimed to 
imbrute these four millions of human beings 
and their posterity forever. The Democratic 
blow at “the grand old Constitution” was 
prompted by the fact that it was not an 
unquestionable tyranny ; 


| some faint hope of ultimate liberty for all; 


that it might somehow, at some time, how- 


ever far remote, destroy the auction block 
| upon which helpless men, women, and chil- | 


the Republican party with the destruc- | 


tion of “the grand old Constitution which 
housed our liberties,” and asserts that it is 
the mission of the Democratic party to re-es- 
tablish “the whole solid structure of our 
And although the cry that 
the opposite party is intent upon the sub- 
version of the Constitution is as old as con- 


government.” 


stitutional government, there are possibly 
those who vaguely suppose that the Demo- 
cratic party in this country has a higher re- 
spect for the Constitution than the Repub- 
lican. When this declaration is made as a 
reason for supporting the return of that party 
to power it is useful to consider whether its 
history authorizes the expectation that the 
spirit and purpose of the Constitution will 
be more respected by it than by the domi- 
nant party. 

The Democratic party was virtually su- 
preme in the national government until 
the election of Mr. LINCOLN. Its composi- 
tion is unchanged. These who were active 
Democrats in 1860 are active Democrats still. 
The party is to be regarded, therefore, as a 
unit; and when we speak of the Democratic 
party to-day we mean those who compose 
the political organization which was deftat- 
ed in 1860, which called for surrender to the 
rebellion in 1264, which pronounced for 1epu- 
and the constitutional 
amendments in 1868, and which, in 1871, is 


diation denounced 
trying to change front, to denounce its own 
and repudiate its repudia- 


denunciations, 
tions. 

If, then, “the grand old Constitution”— 
the home of liberty 
is guilty, the Republican or the Democratic 
party? Probably the constitutionality of 
Mr. LINCOLN’s election will not be question- 
ed. The platform of his party contained 
nothing more offensive than the assertion of 
the rights of man as contained in the Dee- 
laration of Independence, and that of the 
authority of the United States over the Ter- 
ritories. Upon Mr. LINcoLN’s election the 
most influential of the Democratic chiefs in 
the Southern States pronounced for seces- 
sion, and led State after State to declare it. 


has been invaded, which 


dren were sold like cattle. 
of this promise and possible hope of free- 
dom to the most cruelly oppressed that the 
Democratic party, actively at the South and 
passively at the North, assaulted “the grand 
old Constitution,” and by shot and shell in 


HARPER'S 


WE EKLY. 


of every section and industry is declared ; 
and after adopting this admirable platform 
unanimously the Convention nominated for 


| Governor by acclamation a young Republic- 


that it did house | 


an who came out of the war upon crutches. 

There was a tone of confidence and pride 
in the resolutions and in the action of the 
Convention which showed a body of intelli- 
gent men conscious of honorable perform- 
ance in the past and of the most patriotic 
purpose in the future. There was no apolo- 
gizing, quibbling, or protesting. The words 
of men whose acts have been consistent and 
honorable explain themselves. And it is 
impossible to read the report of the Conven- 
tion without feeling that it represented the 
policy and the principles which are sincerely 
and enthusiastically approved by the im- 


| mense majority of intelligent American cit- 


It was because | 


one part of the country, and by sneers, quib- | 
bles, falsehoods, and riots in another part, | 


vainly sought the destruction of those who 
defended the sacred house of our liberties. 
It is this party, unchanged, and reluctant- 
ly trying to express an acquiescence which 
it thinks can be no longer resisted—this par- 
ty which furnished the philosophy, the jus- 
tification, the palliation, the soldiers, and the 
sympathizers with the ferocious effort to de- 
stroy the Constitution of the United States in 
order to perpetuate human slavery—which 
now pretends to talk in tawdry rhetoric 
about re-establishing “the grand old Con- 
stitution which housed our liberties.” The 
party which had no word to utter against the 
unspeakable crimes of slavery; which saw 
with serenity the hand of slavery stretched 
out to compel the State of New York to hunt 


| the guarantee of liberty. 


and seize for it its human victims; which | 


furnished the political pretense for attack- 
ing the Unien; which demanded that the 
Union should yield to the assault; which 
insisted that the government 
should be dishonored ; which debauched and 
degraded this nation for a generation, and 


victorious 


| made its name a reproach to liberty and hu- 
manity, is now perplexed with constitution- | 
| al scruples about preventing the hunting | 


and hounding of innocent colored citizens, 
whom it wished to keep slaves, and an- 
nounces that its restoration to power is es- 
sential to the re-establishment of “the grand 
old Constitution that housed our liberties.” 

The people of the United States who have 
been the events of the last ten 
years know very well who attacked the Con- 
stitution and who defended it, who fought 
for liberty and who fought for slavery, who 
emancipated the slaves and who resisted 


actors in 


emancipation as not justified by “the grand 


They were not seriously opposed by the 
Democratic party in the Northern States. 
The Tweddle Hall Convention in New York 
was an illustration of the attitude of the 
party. It virtually held the Republicans re- | 
sponsible for secession; and the chi f speak- 
er at that Democratic Convention in 1°61, 


before the war began, was the Democratic 
the 
years after the war 
Now the Democratic movement 
the South, and the Democratic pal- 
liation of it at the North, were the natural 
results of the Democratic theory of the gov- 
ernment. They were the fruit of the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky 1798, 
which asserted a virtual State independence 
at pleasure ; 
obscure, but which, under the name of State 
sovereignty, had become the staple Demo- 
cratic tradition. This Democratic doctrine, 


candidate for Presidency 
was over. 
of seces- 


gion at 


resolutions of 


which were, indeed, purposely 


in 1868, three | 


practically asserted in secession, was in sub- | 
. ” | 
stance that “ the grand old Constitution” was | 


a bond of partnership terminable at the pleas- 
ure of any partner. It was the declaration 
that the house of our liberties was a pile of 
stones without mortar, and that 
tried to push it over there was no remedy. 
The logical Democratic theory of “ the grand 
old Constitution” that “ housed our liberties” 
was that it was a dissolving league 
of sand. This was the practical declaration 
of the Southern Democracy. It 
by some Northern Democrats, but not by the 
Democratic party 


if any body 


a rope 
was denied 


; and, with the exceptions 


old Constitution that housed our liberties.” 
They know also that the parties are un- 
changed; that liberty and its defense and 
organization are the traditions and the prac- 
tice of the Republican party; that slavery 
and its protection and State sovereignty, the 
source of all our sorrow, are the traditions 
and the practice of the Democratic party. 
They know that a fine profession does not 
change the force of and long 
habit, and that a new departure of an old 
They know 
that the most powerful and representative 
organization of this party, which, having 
failed in destroying the house of our liber- 
ties, now proposes to protect it, is the Tam- 
many organization in New York; and they 
naturally ask whether liberty would be se- 
curer, the the administration 
honester, the Constitution more respected, 


conviction 


sinner is only to fresh offenses. 


laws wiser, 
with a party of whose character and meth- 
ods Tammany Hall is the perpetual illustra- 
tion, and w hose success is fe rvently desired 
by every enemy of the Union and the Con- 
stitution. 


THE OHIO REPUBLICANS. 
THE proceedings of the Republican State 
Convention in the great representative Re- 
publican State of Ohio show that the party 
not cling to that are settled, 
while it regards the acts and antecedents of 
its adversaries much more than their profes- 
The Convention pointed proudly to 
the achievements of the present Republican 
administration, and was evidently of opinion 
that the prospect 
much more promising within the Republican 
organization than within that which 


does issues 


S10ns. 


of necessary reforms is 


has 


| steadily resisted all reform, all progress, and 


mentioned, the whole weight of Democrat- | 


ic sympathy was, and naturally, with the at- 
tempt utterly to destroy “the grand old Con- 
stitution.” 


This Democrati« attempt upon the Consti- 


which, by adhering tenaciously to the most 
loathsome of abuses, plunged the country 
All the cardinal Republican prin- 
ciples and the great measures of Republican 
policy are heartily approved in the plat- 
form; the fidelity, honesty, and economy of 
the Administration are extolled; its action 
in regard to a reform of the civil service is 
expressly praised; the granting of spoils 
enbsidies is denounced; the duty of adjust- 


into war. 


tution and the Union, of which it was the | ing the tariff so as to promote the interests 


izens. General NOYES, who was nominated 
for Governor, is a representative young Re- 
publican. He is thirty-nine years old, and 
his politics are, therefore, those of the true 
Republican epoch. He is in sympathy with 
the best and most progressive spirit of the 
party, and his triumphant election, of which 
there is no reasonable doubt, will show how 
thoroughly alive and vigorous are the prin- 
ciples that slew slavery and made the Union 


THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
DEMOCRACY. 

THe fact that Mr. ALEXANDER H. STE- 
PHENS has become the editor of the Atlanta 
Sun, and distinctly repudiates the new de- 
parture of his party, is but another illustra- 
tion of that party. 
Mr. STEPHENS is a Democrat who has proved 
his Democracy by his conspicuous fidelity to 
the rebellion. He is a Democrat whose De- 
mocracy is not questioned. He is a Demo- 
crat who announces that he stands upon the 
national platform of his party promulgated 
only three years ago. 


of the serious division 


He is also by general 
consent a politician of experience and abil- 
ity. He is unquestionably a more powerful 
and acknowledged Democratic leader than 
any who has yet declared for the new de- 
parture. He can not be contemptuously si- 
lenced by a sneer of “a burned-out rocket.” 
And when he returns to the political field 
and states his position distinctly, he may not 
represent a majority of the votes of his party, 
but he does represent its traditional princi- 
ples and policy, and the latest and most au- 
thoritative declaration of them; and it may 
fairly be supposed that he 
the real convictions of his party in his own 
Mr. STEPHENS de- 
nies that the recent amendments to the Con- 
stitution are valid, and, recalling their de- 
nunciation as usurpations by the Democratic 
Convention of 1868, he adds, “No people de- 
voted to constitutional law need ever expect 
to secure a rectification of admitted usurpa- 
tions of power by accepting them as accom- 


represents also 


section of the country. 


plished facts, and granting in advance a 
complete absolution to the perpetrators of 
them.” 

When, therefore, the New York World, in 
the face of such a declaration by one of the 
most conspicnous, and certainly the ablest, 
of Southern Democrats, says that Northern 
Democrats deny, as they have always denied, 
the right of secession, and “‘ Southern Demo 
erats accept the situation,” its remark needs 


| only fidelity to the fact to be effective. If, 


as probably many of its own party would 
seriously question, the World may assume to 
speak for Northern Democrats, there is no 
question that Mr. STEPHENS may speak for 
the Southern. And when he, and JEFFER- 
son Davis, and the Mobile Register, and oth- 
er acknowledged Southern Democratic lead- 
ers and organs declare emphatically that 
they do not accept the situation, it is in 
vain that the World declares that they do. 
And the Northern Democratic acceptance 
| of the situation in the new departure is very 
well defined by Senator SHERMAN in his 
speech at the Ohio Convention. It admits 
the amendments, but opposes the laws for 
their enforcement. It is the counterpart of 
the Democratic acquiescence in the war, with 
opposition to the measures necessary to carry 
it on. So that the exact Democratic 
tion the Northern Demo- 
crats profess acquiescence in the amend- 
ments, and immediately proceed to qualifi- 


situa- 


is this: some of 


cations and explanations which leave every 
thing in doubt; chief Southern 
Democrats declare that they cling to the last 
ational platform of their party, and regard 


while the 


the amendments as usurpations, and void. 
These are the 


side, 


opinions, distinct upon one 


obscure and suspicious upon the other, 
which will divide the Democratic National 
Convention as they did the Democratic State 
Ohio. And as the party 
placed General M‘CLELLAN upon their sur- 
render Chicago platform in 1864, and Mr. 
SEYMOUR, who had professed hostility to re- 
pudiation upon their repudiating platform 
in 1868, and General M‘Cook, who virtually 
| spurned the amendments, upon the new-de- 
| parture platform in Ohio, so, following the 


Convention in 
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same practice, the Convention of 
probably 


cence, 


1872 wil] 
Acq Wes. 


a candidat. 


vaguely tor 


pronounce 
and then 
does not acquiesce, 

The iraportant fact for all American cit; 
zens stabilit a 
lease from the questions which th 
tually settled is that the Democrati: 
is still torn by a desire to cling 


I FF 
1lominate Who 


who are looking for 


V and re. 
War vir. 
party 
to the old 
issues as all that remains of their tr ditional 
policy. While Northe m organs and 
conventions vociferously shout that al] 
settled, Southern organs, quite as auth, 
tive, contemptnously retort that nothing ig 
settled. party to command the 
confidence and support of honest men, who 
are resolved that, as is abolished 
all taint of slavery in laws and custon 
also disappear 


some 


i is 


Tita- 


Is this a 


slave ry 


18 Shall] 
? and that, as the politica] ex. 
rebellion was the doctrin of 
State sovereignty, the sovereignty of S 
to defeat the national will shall be 


ually abolished as slavery ? 


cuse of the 


ites 


as € Uect- 


CLERICAL COMMON-SENSB. 


Bishop CLARK, of Rhode Island, a man of 
great practical sagacity as well as of rec 
nized ability, recently urged upon the Epis- 
copal Convention of his State provision by 
the churches of life-insurance for their rec. 
This suggestion of the Epis opal prel- 
ate 1s worthy of the most general considera- 
tion and practical application. 
certainly, 


tors. 


There js, 
no body of laborers in so lety of 
whom more is expected for less wages than 
And the 
misfortune of their position is that while 
they must necessarily spend all that they re- 


the mass of Protestant clergymen. 


ceive, they are liable at any moment to find 
themselves unemployed, with diminished 
chances of occupation. It is one of the prac- 
tical evils of the voluntary system, « special- 
ly among sects which have no large relief 
endowments; and the plan suggested by 
Bishop CLARK is good for two reasons—first 
that it secures the family of a faithful pastor 
from actual poverty at his death, and then 
that it tends to make the pastoral relation 
more permanent. 

There is, indeed, a vague theory that cler- 
gymen should be superior to pecuniary mo- 


tives; and there is a very stale sarcasm 
about “loud ealls,” the loudness be ing de- 
termined by the amount of the salary. Ey- 
ery body else, from a miner to a railway 
president, may properly consider his advan- 


tage and convenience in accepting or declin- 


ing offers of employment; but a clergyman 
is sordid, and is trying to squeeze, camel- 
like, through a reflects 
upon the comfort of his family or his own 
taste in deciding between various calls. But 


needle’s eve, if he 


to such insinuations he may always 
—namely, that the 
spiritual consideration is always the same; 
for whether it is a rich city society that will 
pay him eight or ten thousand a year, or a 
poor country parish that offers him six hun- 
dred, they are all sinners, and 
equally in need of hearing the Gospel preach- 
ed of charity and good-will. A man who wil 
sell his home and the sacred hearth of his 
children if he 


more than he gave for it thinks his ministe 


urge 


one conclusive answer 


miserable 


can get a thousand dollars 


dreadfully worldly if he tries to relieve the 


cruel pinching of his poverty by gladly 
cepting an additional five hundred a year 
When the celibacy of the clergy was abol- 
ished by the good sense of Christendom the 
subject 


minister was acknowledged as a man 


to the ordinary conditions of human life. 


But there is still a very general disposition 
to regard him as especially released from 
those conditions. Bread and meat and cloth- 
ing have for the rest of mankind a very pos- 
itive price. Butchers and bakers and ta l- 
ors, in the ir turn, have also to p Ly appreciable 
prices for what they want. They can not 
conveniently put joints and loaves and coats 
in the plate for the minister, and it is not 
entirely clear that they would even if 


insist that the 


So long, then, as we 
minister shall 
well-dressed, well - bred, 


could. 
subsist as a man, and as a 
educ ited, fan 
man, let us abolish, as effectually as his e¢ 
ibacy has been abolished, the nonsense a out 


his “sacred profession” as an excuse 10! 


starving him. This is the practical pot 
of Bishop CLARK’s suggestion, and every 1- 
telligent man will say amen. 

LETTER FROM LABOULAYE. 

DwurRING the sorrows of this country Epov- 
ARD LABOULAYE and the Count Dre GAsPa- 
RIN were our most faithful and intellgetl 
friends in France; and now, in the midst 0! 
the tragedy of their own eountry, GASPARIS 
has died, and LABOULAYE mournt y turns 
to the hard duty of restoring civil ordet 


The following letter from him to a friend in 


New York will be read th singular te 
est and sympathy. He naturally thinks 
that the war has been wrongly judged m 


this country, and he denounces with all the 
ardor of a Frenchman those who have con- 
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WOMEN OF MONTMARTRE. wen my oe lities which we admire, forgetting erocity such as 


the very want of those attributes | can! hope to rival, 1 st we of riot writes 
‘induced them to qu 1 nventional ilways appearing in tl in when Paris rises bearing two great 
; ife. The vivandiere of o wination | that we might almos V i lutions are | * Marseillaise’ and ‘ 
s always young and | Inno t ray not produced by them, the ire p cet y the cied I recognized ; 
ng eat , and are imbued with their very spir one of the favorit 


e antagonists the Ver- 
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Mey | / 
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“THE COMMUNE OR DEATIT!"—WOMEN OF MONTMARTRE. 
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mun TTC OPN OAQn the course of 1854 inteWigence was received at Some time . t ' ath 
THE I I HBORNE ASE. Tichborne that Rocer had taken passage at nin fat l b t t rs J j ! l I 
One of the most romantic trials on record is | Rio de Janeiro in April, on the ship Be l t f \ HH ‘ Sir 
now it ! ne of the London courts, bound for New York, that she had f 
involving the title an | estates of an ancient bar- | at sea, and that tl ners and ui lic 
onetcy, vith a rent-roll equal to | 1,000 a year | treated her a having | 1 lo N t 
in gold. ‘The case is briefly this: In 1853 Roger | came of the crew, except that one boat belor thought i 
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rHE TICHBORNE TRIAL—SKETCHES IN COI 


Cuartes Ticurornr, son of Sir James Francis | ing to the Bella had been met with on the ocean | ss 1 M Sir James | meet : companied by ind 
TicHpBory left England f Valparaiso Uy with no one on board, and wa k f Ticu mt Het Lad 
to April 5 etters came from him to his granted that the whole crew were drowned t i " ever, Hinding in PicHBORN} t to see him ' he 
mother, lea m them that he was et! This seems to have been accepted as conclu ( t ‘ i her ¢ il ‘ clur h mt Honore She ‘‘ inst 1 ‘ ed 
gaged in traveling various parts of South by all but Lady Tichnorne, who clung to the to i r She caused advertisements to b« hin her first-born son, Roger CHaRries 
America Ie also sent home birds, some pi belief that her son was saved, and had a pre inserted tl Australian pape nd took vari PicHBORNE 

tures, and some peculiar spurs and stirrups. In | sentiment that she would one day see him agair ous other measures to discover her lost son. Al Her conviction on this } trongly ex 
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Ihe whole st € papers The boys 
have taken the of your father's ab- 
sence trom home to make a demand for arms at 

ir house, and your ter, it seems, showed fight 

i eat them off lhey talk of two fellows be- 
g seen badly wounded, but, of course, that part 
f the story can not be relied on. That they got 


gh to make them veat a retreat is, however, 


they were what is called a strong 














ar I of resisting them is no small glory 
flor a 1 Ly 
‘It was just what Kate was certain to do 
Ihere’s no man with a braver heart.’ 
ie beautiful Greek behaved ? 
| to hear what part she took 
nt citadel Was she fainting, 
l » OVercorl by terror as to be 
L'il give 1 vagel u did 
t \ t gh elf I ew hy 
attack force the stairs when she was a child, 
1 I suppose we rehearsed that j 
fifty iy, five hundred times. Kate always took 
the ae se, and though we were sometimes four 
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from Phat’s blood of stock 1 are 
l Oo t € pres- 
¢ lbe al to tea 1 




















t ti g Mul f 
ou got any tin, Atlee 
here were son ng tmy I 
ets last t How m yu want 
Kig n-al rst ndal s 
gs a ca 
I can manage that; but I'll go and f you 
pers ri 1 to ih 
I} newsman had ist 108 lt Crop 
the table is Joe returned to the bre t- 
und the story of Kilg n headed the first 
! irge Capitals While our cor 
rar it began e recounting im 
\ “lL Ch lence ft l inies int ter 
I labo ae | wh 1 tf I g 
tl I i the temerit tO ask 


even 


from tl vr 


e ignomin isly driven away 
, 
i ing lady whose benevolence was adn 
c | iwzh a blunderbuss, we, w f 
on « he polite press, and have 1 
ntomi what are euphuistically called t 
best circles’ of this capital, would like to ask, 


information of those humble « 


r which readers are fo 





our 


ustom for young ladies to await 





their fathers to entertain young ge 
ists? andis a reputation tor even heroic courage 


not somewhat dearly purchased at the price of 





the companionship of the admittedly most prot 
gate man of a vicious 1 corrupt society? ‘TJ 
heroine who defended Kilgobbin can reply to qpr 
que y ’ 


Joe Atlee read this paragraph three times ove 
before he carried in the paper to Kearney. 
* Here's an insolent paragraph, Dick,” he cried 


! to him on the bed ON 


» threw the paper 
t tl can not be noticed 


that 


but it yt the less rase: 





y tor 
know the fellow who edits this pape 
with passion 

of oakum at 





is doing his bit 





him thirteen mont! 
he'll never be but 


f the fell 


K Imainham. 
ind a fine that 


vhat would you do 


“"y gave 


able to pay 


v who wrote it were 





| ot two 


WEEKLY 


esources 
** What a chu 
Master Dick, pri 
aown and pass i 
cottage on the ba 
byterian minister 
tates, ig t 
ology on 
of the week with 
have said, Don 
**Tt was the ir 
of. Who knows 
not have thro 


the discomfort, I 





discuss 





l'o so heartily 


can be but one a1 
* Now look her 





are rt 
**T am af 1 
nd of n 
your ¢ fan 
How men n 
I A vas 
nt manne 
es 


sundays, 


wn them into? 








posed to me that 
veek at 
nks of the Ban, where a 


with eight olive 


a certa sma 








branch 


ough mutton and tougher the- 
and getting through the rest 
the parables and potatoes, Id 


opportune time I was thinking 
what confusion this event may 
If you like to risk 


yectior 
jectior 


} 


make no o 


expressed an invitation there 
iswer, I yield 

e, Joe, I'd better be frank with 
on at Kilgobbin as you do with 


m Nnsinuaung manners, 


f your confounded impudenc 














ou can not get rid of, that 
s a fas nable tor 
isked what was great t n 
I'd have Lit wa basht 
! 
Dick ] i 
wd, u I 
majo k It 
s 1 1 msell agains 
e mig hav hout Knowing 
I i Pers | you 
I e n ead Hat 























in Of 
\ Id net Clare S iad such 
ul J 
Ohd ( i iet tis 
er : = vas i it I 
t ~ ad é wes 
I k you know is 
rem bered whi yu tore sles 
[rue, most t that torn s st 
reason s ud ¢ tu e fittee 
\ t s yu ned coat 7 
ah § t tempor care of 1 ‘ 
Dich t i redeem mortgage, and don’t 
| 
No, D that means 1 wors 


Now I ar n the 


- S art y 
crver, Ve ittact 
that coat, I'll gos 
lerence or Juve 

t il} 1 

I wonde é 
c stra 

ea n 





on 
of that } iblic in 


walking in broke 





mu are 


, well-dressed, sleek sox 








process of refo1 





owever, where honesty 1s 

proceeding, and the o1 
complicated, As I know, how- 
to the effect 


over it. 





rlue you produce in 
I shall not ne 

back. 
avuncular hands till then. 


not ashar 


ind re 


al till we come and I'll 


ied of these mis 


uch 





ashamed o ‘ 
I'm thoroughly ashamed 
lac quered leather that 


me, 





me 


1 boots I'm heartily ashamed 


lety that 


as asked whether the intellectual 


habby hat, who looked so 





g ut the beef in window, had 
y is he fasting for a wager 
I lon't that \ 
I I l ] t i} 


hilungs 
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THE COUNTRY 














fellow like you 

**What do you me 
in Dick, 
I mean this, 


theorv of exchequer b 


broke somew! 








explain the 
quimaux as to make an unima 
derstand 


you and s 


something purely spe 
ores Of fellows hk 
vanity, 1s Only another rn 
and your brethrer for y 


do not know what it is to Hoy 





have no 


tion Of certain 





qualities you recog 
self, and to that ‘If I can go s« 
i gift, such an er Will | p me 
the 
*T tell you one thing I do hope 
the next time I set out on a twe 
I'll have a companion less imbu¢ 
In LOT 
Ar mig ! g 
easanter com] ( t 
low, that the gs y ‘ 
t are W g ¢ 
complements of tem 
Ha a cig 
Ty take the I'd: 
smok ius 
I am almost s f t 








Ke m 
lV gral 
Ss land 
and buy an estate, 
hat is one, and a very narré 
but Imagine the giory otf restoring 
a nation, wel g back e } 
stalling him 1 3} g 
| was all tores ‘ I 
e mighty oaks here e gallar 
i I . st \ ~é 
noon-tide l l ‘ 











said Dick. h the t ‘ 
The loes he s ¢ 

not go in for 101 sm a t 
: ect of it 7 
1 humbug I 
harbors full of | 
nt stapl re 
vel reater 
I Birmi x 

work; the linen manufactu 





moted 
And the Union repeal 





- Senge ( 

m \ W 

ruies Ir ua I r 
est of mine if { 





k 
Ly 


I 
wW 
¢ t 


My 
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~a 
“You're a F I I I 1 
“1 suppos ' , 
n ‘ \ 
~ 6—'m | I « I tn ( I 
e to Eng fight, and I suspect | I 
: f I I ov W 1 I 
} I g at I gs ul ] t $ < g } ' 
eel Whatever your s 5 are ( “re. } a | 
Joe, I am 1 “ ild be t I'd ¢ 
} v ] r 4 I » oF 
‘ I u 0 8 I T D 
I ' c I | N S 
ul I | Ar ) | . ' 2 
treat n A ait t I rel 
What w talk, then? I « 1 the 3 
care for | drat af ‘ ‘ M i 
I } l 1 } ‘ 
If t t fter I y 
Y'll ! Not a . § \ , 
| | D we < Iness ; 
wb} t Well, I su; » sfteoees S 
. +. 
M } pe 
| J I » I I \\ 
Vi I 
D ( 
If | I I Greek I | 
0 H = 
I . ¢ 
( L ( I V 
t I ‘ 
| 
F , ’ ‘A ’ 
: i pw Pe ny SCIENTIFIC INTELLIG 
D tif I 1 ' | I 
| K ( J t | ( 
l I I I S ve grand and he tiful base I I M 
| ( l I I S I b to st u t g 
eT Ss s k I t ! s! eig f y Q 
Ss I mak a cont S I et mere | 
I A ” ’ I 8 “ I ( 
i I 1 “a t I M ~ 
i p 
s Ar f 
Y »} ** My Lg 
e plans and | 
x plans and " 
I ed to t k 
1 I'd | i t In I 
S I ) tt : ‘ ' 
for the C: } } 
V I 1 i } ’ 
I [t 
It t ‘ 
f ‘It’s 
I ( if 
I af W I 
I ‘ 
\ \ DD 
dt G 
1) : 4 
If I 7. 0 ( 
H I Ma i 
t i] t ] 
€ K We 1} gray ) | | 
r f I s a good st A ( 
tch, f » the Cas W t a Lady M f 
I tf ‘oO I ' ~ 
*W r y " 
t S I I y . 
I D t 
—- s \ Prof T 
I of K I } } Du 2 ‘ y eaeoT 
wild flow Ro ‘ rf 
\ ‘ Ay | 
: . . I ( g ma r ; | | Tr. ¥ 
4 { from ul e { < I ! ‘ 
of pu t : W ( i ( 
, ‘ or w kK H t A : 
| i his | bie - 
{ i ~ i) ( 
( k , ID 
om nape 
snes W Shak ‘ “i I } ; M 
K ‘ H B vay, I ; | an tan 
pre dl t | NK ) 
i n k if ; Will be a i if 
‘7 ; ) 
A SE We l i st » end j 
vat Lady Maud ' | 
that the “Greek g I H . . 
measure the mischief t may <¢ e of it | w 
- _— : . 
* Break off the match, el i r of to t kK 
CHAPTER XIII ** That is certainly ‘on the « a t t 
: . - 
A SICK-ROOM. ~F suspect even that woul br | ( ) 
+} Ceci WaLpo.e occupied the state-room and **T don’t say it would, but it would prove ver | 
te-bed at Kilgobbin ( ; but the pain of ‘nconvenientin many wavs. Danesbury sen 
s s nd 1] him ve little facul y He came ‘ V 1 
know at hor s rendered him, or of will, and, d " } } ‘ : 
w le } was the obiect The Then if , 
: p ind had obl ed i T unt t itl D I t 
p scale . on the same iz | then ) . ~ ‘ 
rm I i ed at the Castl I can f All I} I 
u i ‘ . 1 4s : : Pa 
v mu j | } 
\ I { Lo k ‘ } . 
. Russia ' 
disa rs hic - : : 
[t « I , - . tw 
Phat It ks 
I ¢ . to 
2 } 4 
H Was, Ha W mean t ; vith + > to 
| M ‘ on I : 
‘Ain't she, though? Will you have a t free from f an be met with; «& i, that | bh level longer than cust 





COREA. 





Ovi 
this pa e 
readers 1 idea of the 
combin American and 
Europe ival forces t 
Corea, which resulted in 
the engageme ni 
tioned in the | 1umber 


of the Week/y. Corea is 
a kingdom east of North- 
ern China, comprising a 
peninsula al 
dred miles long. It has 
many fine harbors on 
both shores. The policy 
of the government 
that of China, has 
ways been ; 
exclusive. The Corean 
who goes abroad 
out permission forfeits 
life on his return; and 
the ‘* outside barbarian” 
whom shipwreck or oth 
er accident thro 


out six hun 





with 


Vs upon 


their shores is either 
killed outright or en 
slaved. Our readers will 





remem! » massact 


of twenty-seven persons 


belonging to the Ge l 


She mn int L866. 

l'o bring the Coreans 
to a better understand- 
ing of their duties to 
ward foreigners, a naval 
and diplomatic mission 
was sent to Corea the 
latter part of May last, 
unde Rear - Admiral 
Ropcers and the Hon. 
F. F. Low, United 


States Commissione 


 ——— 
Wa. J 
. Peel 





wef 
ea 


Benicia. 


THE SQUADRON AT ANCHOR IN THE HARBOR OF 


THE COREAN SAILORS 











/ f 
If ( | 
(B/N. lel 





THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 


RESCUED 


Wa 





nd 
Nil 
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FROM 





A SINKING 


THE GUN-DECK OF THE FLAG-SHIP “COLORADO.” 
AND DIPLOMATIC 


NANGASAKI, 


JUNK 


EXPEDITION 





JAPAN 


TO Col 





KA 








[ Jury 8, 187]. 








men to thei nat 
country that the Amer 
cans and European 
were fired upon by the 
Coreans Full 
{ f the engagement ! ive 
not yet been received, 
but the punishment 

flicted upon the Cx 
was, it is intimated, se 
vere, and the fight as 
to be renewed the fol 





lowing day. It is to be 
hoped that this severe 
lessor ll not be lost 
upon them 
rhe upper illustration 
on this page shows the 
anchor in 
the h urbor « I Nang isaki 
Japan, whence it § 
for Corea. It com 
the Colorado (flag-ship), 
the Benicia, the Alaska, 
the Monocacy (double- 
ender), and the Palos 
(steam - tender The 
lower illustration gives 


squadron 





a view ot the 


of the Colorado 


ddA 
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PARIS—BERLIN. 
(SUMMER, 1871.) 
I 
Ox hand Berlir t er Paris 
iH t ? at « 2 . er t 1 at 
sha 
Ww t art of nigh unt sir is 
1e Other's eyes the worid is juet new \ 
Here, the smoke of burning! 
There, the glad returning! 
Here, pale, frenzied women, ree, or sore afra 
There, into her sweetheart’s arms springs Germa 
maid 
II 
A istaken Paris! Poor, proud broken Paris! 
Nay, but t 1 nearer to the ruth of God! 
Creep a little i Him, for thy surety there is 
Now that a ken reeds a scat d fa 
a ud. 
Scorn her not. gay Berlin! 
Shafts not of thy | 
he ate lad beaut 8 amallest part 
t of God is on ! vex not r sunke 
heart! 
H snp GLYN 
DORA LACY. 
Dora, I have d e best for ilk \ 
] Had you wl l any of fat 5 
g your mother’s beaut I 
ed with more courage at! \ { i 
is, 11 leave you to struggle alone I i 
! i best, and I ( i] 
Dora's father had I I 
pa n any ni y tsid t 5 1 
D is a perpetual disappointmer 
S vas not particularly sensitive, but her fa 
ther’s words stung her ter for he was « 
i ind those harsh words were a bitter leg 
to leave a loving child 
She ud done her very best With any less 
practical person John Lacy might have starved 
on into recognition, 48 many another genius ha 
done before him; but, with Dora’s willing hands 
ind read assistance, he hac 
keep the wolf from th ed 
away at his easel. Not of ot 
us was this man who had painted his | 
picture, and was waiti with nerveless hands, 


the approach of the de 


Poor Dora! Life seemed blank 


r father 








and desolate 





enough without |! , and she felt as thoug! 








she herself were approaching dissolution; and 
death was far less terrible to her than life. But 
it was over at last The neighbors came to 
the funeral and attested their sympathy, the | 
tle cemetery had another tenant, and Dora La 
was aione in the world 
No genius, no beauty! Not gifted any ¢ 
traordinary way, or inclined to any peculiar 
ugi o! t seemed k that sie 
1 drift on th i f circumstances, and 
1 the commonplace ywd 
1ad no lover; no link in the chain of i 





that would keep her from slipping 
crowded cl 


i from 
the light-house of 


lannel no prospect 


Hope that would he 





over these rough places 
** Well, as it is, it is,” 
riously in her chair, as though she 
away the demons that 
‘* I’m neither my father nor my mother, and how 
I came to be their child the Le 
But I’ve got all my fingers and all my facul- 
I must make use of 


said Dora, rocking fu 


were driving 


arose to torment her. 


rc 
rad o 





ties, and, such as they are, 
them.” 

Poverty of resource is infinitely worse than 
poverty of purse, and Dora was not one to sit 
down and repine over any abbreviation of het 
so she finished her rocking, and set 
about re-arranging the rooms. 

John Lacy had found his way to Moriches by 


possessions ; 


a singular dispensation of Providence. He had 
left England with his young wife to establish a 
} 
I 


10ome and reputation in the New , intend 








ing to take us residence in York, or 
Chicago 1 its early infancy 

But tl missed its course, and becom- 
ing locke sands of Long Island, was 
obliged to discharge its freight then and there 


of maternity came suddenly upon 
y, and in a warm corner of a hos 





m-house Dora opened her eyes upon 





vas cruel from her birth 
erless! 


Nothing but John Lacy’s ambition kept him 


f taking a return passage to Li erpool ; noth 
ing but his love of art ild have kept him from 





rude sh of his heart’s idol. 





despair at the 
7 1 nbittered his v 
and misanthropical, only 
realized who had known him 
en the love of Margaret Lacv 
with unspeakable 





life, and made him 


those would hav 


» 
Englisl 


in his 


seemed 





enjoyment. 


And ther Dora's sex such a 
ment! 

John found his way to New York, established 
himself at 


tation, bade 


was aisappoint 


once, and, with a transatlantic repu 


fair tO Win success as a painter of 

landscapes 
Dora was left in care of Mrs 
had been her first shelter, 


Flet« her, whose 
and whose heart 





adopted the motherless child immediately, and 
, whose only 
od-nature. 


* You can’t put her out of temper,” said Mrs 


a sturdy, homely maider 


attraction was her remarkable gi 





Fletcher to Parson Medway, who was makin: 
} pastor | she really don’t seem to 
have a pa rrit! 
‘A me said the parson I 
tif t like her in Moriches 
Or ar said Mrs. Fletche I 
sometimes wouldn't be so nm a 
tie old cow, for | am so use 
swered ba en I seold that \ to 





have any one look at me as Dora does and not 





say a single 
At which confession tl 
ly, and said it reminde 


Now that’s the truth.” 
ars ] he } 


e parsot 
d him of the boys w 


HARPER'S 





didn't like to hunt hares, 





on their assallants 
John sent frequent letters and remittances, and 
came himself during the summer months to fin 


ish up the sketches made during the 
also to add to the contents of hi 
In later years, when his health gave way and 
able to do but little wit 
bought himself a home in this quiet retreat, 
Dora was installed as housekeeper. 
As months and \ 
, 


still more 


winter, and 


port-folio 
port-fol 





e was h his brush, he 


and 
years went by, leaving him a 
confirmed invalid, and drawing heavily 
incompetent to supply, 


lower part of the cot 


on the purse he was they 
re ed to let out the 


tage, and confine 





themselves to rooms on the 
evidences of 
cy breathed his 
g uld not see his gen 
ius reflected in his offspring, nor leave her any 


minded wit 








refinement, John L 





that } 
¥ that ne ¢ 


last, grieving « 
better heritage than his untarnished name. | 


w herself was not in Dora’s nature; 


so, after straightening the furniture, and adapting 





her wardrobe to meet the exigencies of the occa 
sion, she set about looking for a sphere of action 
According to her father’s idea, no woman had 
any rig to a sphere who had neither beauty 
brains but she had no time to consider the dis 
1dvantag n to hide 
behind t 

But fi ier, hex 





foster-mother 


*Do!” said the good old lady 





Dora's question ** You poor chil can y 
? You'd better bring your duds here and | 
ifr +] + ? tt 
y me, and trust luck to having a better home | 
ofte | | 


erea you 
‘I don’t want any better home,” said Dora 
you mean marriage, I never want to think 
of that, 

‘No, of course not; it comes without think 


ing, if it comes at all. But I don't like the idee 
of your being off all alone when you've got my | 
house to come to 4 
“cy | 
Oh, but, auntie, your house is full, and run- | 
| 
ning over, and you neither need my help nor my | 
vany, and I’m never lonely.’ | 
But Mrs. Fletcher had nothing better to pro- | 


Moriches was not an enterprising village, 





and all available places for women were already | 
cupied. Tailoresses, seamstresses, and house 
keepers were out of proportion to the demand f 
them ; 
what their hands could find to do, it was out of 


the question, unless it was teaching, and one dis 


and as for women doing any thing but 


trict school neither offered advantages in one way 
w the other. 

So when Dora turned her back on Mrs. Fletch- 
ev’s home and |} 
had indeed sey n 
was bound to Moriches, a1 
no sphere for her there, at all events 


You may 


J 
Z 
y 


which she 


think that, being a woman, she 


went to her little room and had a good refresh- 
and then sat immediately 
} 


writing a novel, in wh 


ing cry, down to 
th Dora Lacy would ap 





pear as the persecuted heroine. 

No such thing. She home with her 
mind made up to seek a place and position in 
the city, where her father hed found it possible 
to obtain them. She had not made up her mind 
as to what she could do, but she felt confident | 
itself to the combined 
and energy. 

She laid off her bonnet with a sigh, for sighs | 
are natural to the human heart, and started as 
she saw on the table a small triangular bit of 
paper addressed to her. 

here were no outstanding debts that she 
knew of; but if this should be one, would the 
creditors wait until she could earn some money ? 


went 





that some field would offer 


forces of youth, hope, 





She seized it desperately, for the suspense was 
and she read aloud, for she seem 
ed to require the aid of all her senses, 


terrible vo her, 


“If Dora Lacy wants employment, let her 
call on Sylvester Prime.” 





Vet Prime! All Moriches knew him; and 
his reputation as an enthusiast, visionary, anti 
quarian, and encyclopedia of useful and curious 
nformation had even gone beyond the precincts 
of the village that had been his home long before 
Dora Lacy was received into it. 

It was still early in the afternoon, so she put 
on her bonnet again, and started for the lane, 
at the end of which Hope stood with her beacon 
know that she 
wanted of her, indif 
kind of work in which 
was | Certain 


a cheerful song as she 


of encouragement I don't 
thought of what might be 
ferent as she was to the 
she engaged, so that it 
is that she hummed 
went, and plucked golden-rod, buttercups, and 
wild flowers that called to her out of the 
and the For to her every 
blossom had a voice of its own. : 


morable 


othe 


stillness shadows, 


Chere was a small gate at the end of the lane, 


| and as she reached this she paused, more to col 
lect her thoughts and prepare for the meeting 


than to question the propriety of going any fur- 
ther 


Dora Lacy’s courage never would have led } 





thus far to play her false. She might not 





come of her own accord, but she had been sent 
for ; gh the old house looked worn and 
dilapidated, and village gossip had said all man- 





and thou 





ner of queer things concerning the occupant, 
that was no concern of hers, and should not 
prove a barrier between her and prosperity. She 

| 


might be nearer heaven than she knew, and cer- 
tainly no one ever reached Canaan w 





ing a step in that direction 

Che upper half of the front-door was open, 
and she knocked gently. 
so Dora passed through into the narrow ha 
knocked first at the door on the right, and then 
Only the echo of her 

own demand broke the stillness of the place, so 
she pushed open the nearest door and let the 


1¢ ? 


There was no response 


at the door on the left. 


She gave an involuntary scream as her eyes 


| as if there were. 
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istomed to the darkness, and she 
at a den of devils she had entered 
faint, and she stood 


yw with one hand and shad 


almost made her 
holding back the de 
| eyes with the other, looking as though 
seen emblazoned on the walls those ter- 
ds, ‘** Who enters here leaves hope be 


» stood in this attitude a door opened at 





ier end of the room, and a bent, 
rm approached Dera Lacy, who 
petrified wit 

‘Is this Lacy?” he asked, hobbling 
slowly through the chamber of horrors, himself 


distort- 





became 





t and weird as any thing there 

*It is,” said Dora, coming out of the swoon 

of surprise at the metallic ring of his voice. 

‘I meant to receive you better than this, but 

my housekeeper is away. Come into my study 
Dora | 


vercoming 


mechanically followed his lead, pity 


all fear or repugnance; and though 
she started as 


some reptile glared upon her out 











of the darkness, curiosity did much toward sus 
taining her fortitude. ‘The room they entered 
was small but cozy ; books and papers were scat 
tered about the tf and on the table, while t 
walls were i I 1 w bugs of everv kn " 
nd u v it sig ot w Dora 
( ida! I ia k of « iru 

Phose are 1 t id Mr. Prime, 
noticing | i face, ** pa l 
by t and of G Are t ! 
beautitul 7 

Beau to look at, perhay said Dora 
ad to handle | 

© s 1, with a voice that seemed to 
embr God's creatures If you « ld 
only them under the microscope 

He took down one of the impal insects as 


tenderly as if it had been a child, 





and, putting it 





Dorah looked, 
stepped out of the narrow 
had walked, 


and was fascinated. She had 
circle in which she | 
and entered a world of whose exist- 
scarcely known. 





S gathere d closer and close around 
Dora 
never thought of the walk she must take in order 
enchanter had 


his spell about her, and she was powerless to es- 


house, but never noticed them, 


to reach her home; the woven 
cape 
Bit after bit of 


brought wi 





workmans 


the range of her intensified vis 


wonderful p was 





a voice broke the silence it was 





ion; and wher 





tered the land of visions 
** It is growing dark, and you have 


uas bel 


1 see what it Is, 





le to handle,’ ”’ he 


* Will y 





said, quoting het oO" ou unde! 


take to help me ?” 
‘TI will, 

eye on the microscope 
**’'Then I may expect you 


** To-morrow morning ;’ 





indeed,” said Dora, still keey 
when ?” 
and as their eyes met | 
they smiled at each other's enthusiasm. 

Dora went back through the lane, but she had 
no eyes or ears for the many blossoms that touch 


passed | 





ed her with a good-night 
them by. 

She had entered 
ed the threshold of a new existence; and who 
could tell into what labyrinths of beauty her feet 
might henceforth lead her ? ; | 

** Well, if I ever!” exclaimed Mrs. Fletcher, 
to whom Dora immediately imparted her busi 


a new world; she had cross- | 


ness engagement. 

**Who would have thought of your going to 
such a bugbear as Sylvester Prime ?” 

‘* That comes of being neither a beauty nor a 
Dora, laughing heartily at Mrs. 
Fletcher’s unconscious pun. . 

‘** And you are going there every « 


genius,” said 
lay ?” she in- 
quired. 
** Every day, 
‘* Wel 


in it; | I do say 


said Dora. 


[ don’t see as there’s any great luck 


you look almost as delighted 








* And so there is,” said Dor: 

and if I don’t line my pockets with pence 

most assuredly fill my head with wi 
‘I suppose I may tell the parson about it?” 

said good Mrs. Fletcher, who didn’t 


this wor 





propose 


ld or the next without 





taking a step in 
the parson’s advice 
** Yes, if he 
**Does he know any thing about it?’ 


hasn't told you himself.” 


asked 

| the astonished woman 

‘** Far more than I do,” said Dora, kissing her, 
and passing out into the darkness that had set 
tled out-of-doors; leaving Mrs. Fletcher some- | 

| what bewildered, though less concerned about 

| the respectability of the undertaking since she | 

| was assured that Parson Medway had the man- | 

| agement of the whole affair. | 

With an eagerness and interest that belonged 

| to her practical nature Dora Lacy entered upon 

} 





herself en- 

tering some new field of knowledge. | 
Sitting in his easy-chair, Sylvester Prime would 

» the material for her pen, which was fur 


by the microscope ; and occasion 


er new duties, and every day found 





ally, as some new wonder would cause an excla 


ise from the s« 














vould dr om her hand, that with her own 

es she might behold what she was describing 
pat 

one Ww is 
Mr. P 

wt e 
to the public such amazing ¢ lence of ( 
SK i rpretation Of It 

Bu ) ion as Dora’s courage and de 
termination increased by the glowing interest she 





| felt in the work, Sylvester Prime was « 
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n his 7 irt, of a restlessne ind indifferen¢ 
+ lif a 

List & Ait 

His walks and talks had } 1 for ye vith 
these soulless creatures, and both had he bee, 
what controlled by the condition of things Bu. 
and creeping things had } } a 
i 1 ecping things had been sent to m from 
every quarter of the globe, unti i . 





had become quite an extensive museum 
study of their habits and peculiay 
aim of his circumscribed life 


Mrs. Mathewson, the housekeeper. had 




















pressed very little sympathy for his purs 7 
being a direct antagonism between } snd 
brooms, and the latter was her specialty, ‘J os 
never met except at ‘meal he Mrs. Mathew 
son would retail the go villag t 
who had been to see 1ere o had 
visited iast, who proposed matrimony and ° 
contemplated going ot ‘ 

If Dora was cons¢ f ung . 
scholar whose wisdom she was incl i ‘ 
ence, it did not affect her pen, or f 
that Suspicious shyness nh W ch 
maidens are apt to indulge in ‘ 
gentlemen. She had learned toy 
but she was hardly ready yet to en 

And he, knowing how he m 

old and disfigured as he was tiered 1 
acutel because hx pele 

Sometimes, when his 1 r 
thought he must break dow 
clare himself, even thougt 
with scort suppresse I 

PI I 
suming him 

One look, } ever, at her f 
would decide him hd ne ( 1? I 
tation with There v 
work, also read from t R 
writers, with such a wonderfull 
that Dora was for the nonce among 
portrayed, and breathed an atmos} 
drous purity and enchantment. 

**T will speak to-morrow,” whispered Sylves 
ter’s heart, as he stood in the d 
ing for Dora's good-night wave of the 
sl e closed the gate and entere l the eal ir 
tained lane—*‘ I will speak to-morrow but to 


morrow seemed to put the pg al still further 


away ; and Dora’s utter unconsciousness a 

perturbability gave him no excuse for brea 

the seal of silence. 
Dora’s walk home one 


fields and lanes that the poet’s fancy had tricked 





noon was t 








out with indescribable beauty One picture aft 
er another floated before her waki gz vision, and 
even gave some coloring to her dreams 
Toward morning she was suddenly arouse 

the consciousness of unwonted excite 

house and an unusual illumination out-of-doors 
al betore she was fa awahk M I s 
voice outside the door, exclaiming, “ Dora 


Dora! Mr. Prime’s house is on fire arouse 
her to immediate actic ] 





self, and with but one t 


mind—the inevitable ruin of 








> hurried with 








rhe hot W s old t burt 
so that by the time t 1 the place the 
flames were subdued, and the neighbors returned 








to their early-mo g ave n 
While Mrs. Fletcher and Mrs. 


went over the details of the oc« 





assisted each other in restoring 
chaos, Dora found her 
horror-struck at the 
had the flames done their 7% 4 
holocaust was complete. Not a vestige of th 
manuscripts could she find ; 
reations that 
were scattered to the 

Tears filled her eyes at the sight, and, half 
blinded, she found her way to the summer-house 
there to pour out her feelings of 


stood 


had been to her as a revelation 


four winds of heaver 





regret 
2 
** What will he do? what will he do?” she 
would exclaim at intervals, as sh 





the house whose roof was yet 


was cruel—too cruel!” 




















She had not thought to inquire ut Mr. 
Prime, taking it for granted that he e 
touched. In her absorbed state of 1 the 
man was less than his master-piece ; and 
she felt the old familiar of her hand, as 
it lay n the rustic table ie screame l, 
as if some ghost had seized 

‘I am so sorry! she si n as she 
could find voice to speak. L we ? 

** Nothing.” And there was an oct hi e 
spair in the tone 

‘* Nothing, Mr. Prime? Can you see the |: 


bor of years annihilated in a few moments, and 
not feel that something must be done? Per! Aps 


I can recall most of the text 








siderable—and the loss may not be so great after 
all,” said Dora, more hopeful] und making 
room for him to sit beside her 

**T shall not trouble you, Dora; certainly not 
very soon,” he replied.  ** The work could never 
give me the same interest it once d 

** But your friends from abroad wv still « 
tinue to send you specimens,” she interrupted 

‘ Yes,” he said, abstractedly, fixing his large, 
lustrous eves on Dora's face, all a 
eager interest 

Chen my term of service ends wit! 

she said, with a sigl l a sudd chang { 
expression, as she thought of w ‘ t 
out of her lif y such ay] ‘ 








, sam 
( i 1 Dora. look f k 
| f ‘ ¢ 
Mr. Prime, v you ed t fire 
What is matt het Kee live to 
his suffering, though unconscious of tl 18e. 
**These are womanly tears, Dora, pride 
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has done he 
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r best to keep back It pains me to 


if vears destroyed n 














see th . : ‘ - , 
sieves me to know that I shi f : 
te 
ture happiness 
sorure st . f mr 
“Of what sort?” as Dora, full mpa- 
tic intert 
Of the sort that comes w reciprocated af 
; ae of the rt tha ll never. never come 
. and uned head upon the tablk 
to me . ‘ t f 
jn an agol — 
Dora 
ere was § f few mom m 
broken DY ht save the hea . the 
. . man and the 1 1 heart t 
‘ ) » 





"ca ddenly there flashed across Dora’s compre 













im r re il tha 
ft I cult prob 
emed to t 1s 
eal | pe al 
+ } ‘ ; mar 
ation of his 
ne that her 
l, | g her hand upor 
Ir lut 
our W k sl it the 
ir i v i 
‘ ti t! 
wered | Ss ite k ~] 
n the hand whose had t n like 
benedict —** ity 1 be Heaven's own I 
nense 
i And in ber morning, and 
in the m ina destruct not 





those | i 
ere” i the two. whose 
souls | g n, had 1 
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speech so eloquent as their silence 


YACHTING PRIZES. 
Tne annual regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club took place on the 22d of June. The day 
was perfect, and the scene on the bay, when the 
yachts and other craft were clustered there to 
7 } 


one of extreme beauty and interest It 


veless task to describe the race it 


ve a he 
2 interesting part of it was the 





run up the bay, when the yachts spread all the 
canvas they co ild carry. The Sa; phos white 
hull was almost lost under the white pyramid 
that rose a her deck, and the Wanderer at 








ted universal attention 





} 
ity of sail she displayed. No more bea 





sight can be seen in any waters than was af 
ed by the long line of gleaming sails 

It was stated, and very g 
the close of the race, that the lea 
passed around the wrong 
Spit, and that, in consequence, tl 
ners would not be entitled to th 


rally believed, at 





y yachts had 








however, was settled by the regatta commit 
decision, which, based on the opinion of co 
tent United States authorities, declared that No. 
8} was the buoy on the Southwest Spit, and that 
the correct course had been sailed over by the 
claimants. We presume that this will give gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

The view of the race at the light-house was 
very beautiful, so many of the yachts passing 


round in close proximity—so close, indeed, that 





it was in some instances difficult to decide which 
of two was leading. At the time that the sloops 
Peerless and Gracie, with the schooner Padner, 
the latter leading, were passing the light-ship the 
scene was one long to be remembered ; 
drawback—and there must always be a ¢ 
rose-leaf somewhere—was for 
whistles of the steamers, whicl 









agine, easily be dispensed with. 
It is difficult, and might seem invidious, to 
mention particular yachts where all were so 
beautiful; but as the Wanderer and the Columbia 
are new vessels, and may be termed, to use the 
language of the turf, ‘‘ dark horses,” it may be 
said that they excited universal admiration 
T Columbia, which was only one and a half 
minutes behind the victor, looked like a large 
> lightly skimmed over the water 

Her owner, Mr. Frank Oscoop, may well be 


proud of his new boat, and has no reason to re- 








gret the Magic, in which he was victorious last 





rhe prizes conteste 1 for are given on page 625, 

drawn from photog iphs by Rock woop. 
Numbers 2. 3. 

sailed for according to the rules of the club. and 


were won by Tidal Wave (W. Vooruis), Addie 
(W. H. Lancer), and Breeze (A. C. Krxes 





and 4, the regatta prizes, were 





LAND, Jun. ), respectively, the first of the schoon 
ers, and the others of the first and second class 
sloops. The two Challenge Cups, Numbers | and 
7, presente | by James Gorvon Bennett. J 


Commodore of the club, were won by Tidal VW 


and Addie ; the two Subscription Cups, Numbers 
> and 6, be ing won by t sap ner and 
sl Op, these having he at n all th othe vacht 
both with and with illowance of t i 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. that ter is * 


Dr. LANAHAN, the Assistant Agent of the 





Methodist Book Concern, believing that he had | 
iscovered fraud and mismanagement in the af- | 

4 that establishime made his . | 

~ o 1< Aiit if rs st I tne . | 

ithorities of the Chur A partial inve tura t ‘ 

on was undertaken by a committee, t t 

ted a report that satisfied 1 " I 

nquiries were then proposed, and Dr. Lan . 

undertoc k the collection of « lence t | . 
substantiate his charges In the « irse of these 
proceedings the personal relations between the | . 


Assistant Agent and his immediate s ud | . 
naturally become unpleasant. Dr. LANAHAN was | sixty years } gins t 
pposed at every step of his resea s. He 

enied access to the books, and driven to apy | 


> courts for a Mandamus to compel the 





n of accounts which it is natural to sup- | 
the Concern ought to have been a 1s to | A t 
in its own vindication. Hereupon the Book | 


Committee, without ascertaining what foundation | 


there was for Dr. LANAHAN’s charges, put | 





guilty, and re« 
moval from office | 
The result of their action is ol us No en 








ye W R ! . 
ng ll of it if he values 8 

. ¥ . 

} ' of } ess j at \ 





establishment is to keep things quiet, and the 
worst offense that an agent or assistant agent 


can commit is to let any scandal get out 


seems to be the determination of the majority ; } x , 
of the Committee that there shall be no genuine . — 
fess als " 
4 f I 


examination of the real question at issue, lest the 


ted in the welfare 





is a large body of laymen inte 


| 
result prove ‘‘ detrimental to the Concern There | , 
| 
| 


of this great Methodist institution, and to them 


it appears that the Concern is suffering detriment 





not half so much from the char 


HAN as from the attempt of the Committee to 


New Yori Tribu 
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smother the charges instead of looking intothem. | Rantoul immedia prang t 


























HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. | Su crous coer ee Bre 
Tue Fourth of July made its advent some weeks ago | battle of Bunk H 
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whose ears prospectively ache at t mere mention of | seas H 
the “ Glorious Fourth.” It is expected that every body | a! 
should be noisily patriotic in this « utr Yet, cor ‘ 
sidering the boasted fre« f our la it is a 
that it contains no spot where liet-1 ed iy | A Cl i | 
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TION OF A PETROLEUSE 


hose who belong to what is emphatically styled 
the gentler sex can perpetrate such 
It is possible; and becomes utterly 
wicked all at once, it me uy be worth while t ) trace 
- probable history of some such hopeless wretch 


as no one 


3 she who appears in our picture abou: to receive 


he *r doom at the hands of an infuriated soldierv 
iot believe the Ver saillese libelers who 
| such criminals were the scum 
> probably enough, 
was an industrious, well-behave 
a husband and children | ! 
her husband lost his work, served 


aris elve months ago, 
the Pétroleuse 

woman, with 
came the siege 
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wee\ \ ie | 


aif funn 
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PARIS—SHOOTING DOWN COMMUNIST PRISONERS 





SUMMARY EXECUTIONS IN 
BLOODSHED IN PARIS. | the form of trial, after all resistance had ceased, terrible work of burning the cit rhe upp ‘ 1 noted Comr 

| and it is estimated that nearly twenty thousand sketch on this page shows how the Communist most de tar On | ‘ 
Tue capture of Paris by the troops of the | of them perished before the slaughter was sus- were shot down by the inf ed | I exer 
Versailles government was marked by the most | pended. Women, and even children, shared the lower sketch was taken at the corner of a street ! 
bloody scenes of vengeance ever witnessed in | fate of the men, and indeed generally brought where Communist prisoner i e fight ‘ I 
modern warfare. The troops of the Commune | it down upon themselves by the ferocity with ing, were ranged in rows ded x Comr 

which they took part in the fighting and in the | they stood. The centre figure in the front row | ed P f 


were shot down without mercy, and without even | 
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H. Myers, of W. H. Myers & Bro. William R. Travers, Edward B. Wesley, 
GETTING UP CLUBS. 
urs can be had of P. C. DEVLIN, 


Joseph Seligman, Manton Marble, 
Stationer and Printer, No. 31 Nassau Great Saving to Consumers. 


Hatzi’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 


head from dandruff. Give it a 





’ Estate, certified to by conns« 
trial Com Estate, certified to by I 


Richard B. Connolly, John Taylor Johnston, 
| mend Hilton. 





Wiycuester’s Hyporpuospu tes OF LIME AND 








Sopa will cure Consumption. ‘Try it! Com “4 a for ie 0. D., if des ed | Parties in get up clubs. Our answer is 
: ‘ Send for Circular, containing description of prizes, send for Price . ib form w uccompany 
‘ : ri er areata gas ten oti acorrent | HENRY HILTON, 


Orders by mai 


ADVERTISEMENTS. eT ee aaa vers and remunerative to Club organizer President. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 1 TEA Co., | HUGH SMITH, 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 31 & 33 VESEY STREET. Vice-President. 


AND TAN USE PERRY'S MOTH AnD FEe KL 


Lotto, SS oe coos Saeed P.O. Box 5643 NEW YORK. | W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 
Madame ut Gorse Skirt Sapparter EDWARD P. BARKER, Treasurer, 
‘\ 


Secretary. 








removi they Faw itions from the skin i 
pared o y by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond } | 
Street, New York. Sold by Druagista every where 


Mes anaes swe = AT, STEWART & CO. 


WARRANTED TO FIT 
Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates 


sy authority of the Board of Directors of THE NEw 
YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in comformi: 
with the terms of the Act of Incorporation in the 


ottering 





spect, the undersigned Commissioners on Stock Sy». 











f > od muslin and nen fr $9 | EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
h . bet 1uslin an 1 good NCR, giv 50 , | x riptions give public notice for and on behalf ot the 
Siete’ 7 amgatta mlin and ed my A, og 50 LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS, | } Directora, and of sux h Comp any, that Books of Sat 
6 Shirts, New York Mills an st linen, $15, | DRESSES, &c.. i | scription for the Capital Stock thereof will be opened 
Directions for measurement forwarded on applica- aa po eles merry the TWENTY-EIG HTH DAY OF 
tion. RICHARD MEARES, from $3 50 each upward. tee o> TNE inetant, at the following places in this City. viz 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street Silk and Cloth CLOAKS, Embroidered Cashmere ARNOLD & Bansixe, 6 is spenard 8t., Ne w York; | At the Banking House of ia 


Sctinmens D. B. Fisk & C hicago; Age nts for the Supporters. 
TARREN WARD & CO., Man — JACKETS, SACQUES, POLONAISES Agen : Y. 


, &e. H ARMON, “BAL DWIN & FO DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO,, . 
































and wholesale and retail deal Sole Manufacturers, New Haven Senn. 
ETY of FURNITU RE Handsome quality LADIES’ SKIRTS, 9 tucks, 75 cents a Kae d ° No. 11 NASSAU S8T.: 
> Street. each and upward. NEW ‘BOOKS. | At the Banking House of the Pj 
wsby St., N. Y. i Hints for Living. By Rev.0.A. Kingsbury. A , » =m 
Embroidered Cambric Flounced do., $3 each upward. new work for young men and young women, whos BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
| id comr , l No, 31 UNION SQUARE. R 
310 fy 50 cts. WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, INFANTS’ WARD- M 
The Compa is authorized to construct two V ¢ 7 2 
rom ROBES, CHILDREN’S Braided Linen and Pigqu dial welcome. Av ery elegant volume. | 4 Th Company is authorized t ! 1 vo Viadu & 
" . - . T he New Prize a ew s. Complete in Eleven | Railways or branches through the City of og 
12 San ples sent (posta wr Fifty Cents at DRESSES, $1 50 each and upward. $1 25 and Two $1 50 volume on the east and west sides thereof, f = 
retail read Ten De EA TITTE > om : d the Original 8 500 Prize Stories, Ei a 7 i 
R L. WOLCOT r 1 itham Square, N. Y. BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED Leghorn, ‘ hip, and #1 50 volumes, embrace some of the choicest boo ~ starting-point at or near Chamber BSL, ve ad- — 
ae Straw HATS, FLOWERS, FEAT HERS, &c. for family reading and for Sabbath-School Libraries | way and Chatham St.; also across the Harlem River ’ 
' ever offered in the American market. and through Westchester County ; with power to build 
ROBERT COLLYER. BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. t pward of med within the ] s t ~ and valuable books additional lines of railway or branches, from time to FAM 
ave been issued within ast two years by 3 . 
HROP & CO., 38 & 40 Cornhill, Boston. time, in any part of the City or Westchester County Each ¢ 
The Life That Now Is DAY & CO. , Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. T'he property acquired by the Company is exempted from OLD PA 
j taxes and assessments during the period allowed for the OLD RY 
~~ J 
Robert Collyer’s New Book, is now re ) su SEWING MACHINES jinal completion of the railway in the City. The Mayor, FINE 0 
P 150. M a L. for Family use. Noiseless, warranted, | Aldermen, and Commonalty of New York are author- - 
rice oy » ue postpal aoing eve ety o oO | 2 
: : ; and d “AC ES rs W ‘ANTE ' | ized and directed, with the approval of the Commis. Sent 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. ILL & CO.,17 Park Place, N.Y. | Sioners of the Sinking Fund, to subscribe for five 





ame metnal heanty. and heantifnl : " : - millions of dollars of the stock of the Company, —_—- 
THEODORE PARKER. | SEC R kK’ ' of poo “eg beg ,r a ata at $250: S ane isily made with Stencil and whenever one million of dollars thereof has been sub- 


Historic Americans, 


for 10 cts. Address Prof. HARVEY, Garrettsville, Ohio. | Samples, free. Ss. x SP EN( E R, srattleboro, Vt. scribed for by private parties. This conditional amount 
Franklin, Washington, Adams, Jefferson), 





— - of stock has been wholly subscribed for and taken by the Di- 





rectors of the Cc mpany. On the completion of eithe 
the lines of railway to the line of Westchester Cx 





the Supervisors of that County are authorized to i 





By THEODORE PARKER 


the bonds of the County to such amount as the Supervi- 
sors shall deem expedient, to aid in the construction and 
extension of the railway in and through that County 
For the proper equalization of the interest of share- 
| holders who may subscribe and pay in moneys at dif- 





| ferent times, the Directors are authorized to issue scrip hensive 
for interest on such payments, payable out of the ‘ " 
earnings. Specimn 
Devor, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane. s 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as for 


Batpwin the Clothier, N. FE. Corner Canal | lows: 





Street and Broadway, has retailed in one day "EN : Pp ¢ ik sub 
thi " | lred dollars. | TEN PER CENT. of the amount of Stock su» 
over irteet red dollars, . J = 
Cc.O.D i } , | scribed for to be paid in cash at the time of subscrip- 
. s Si1CS ant il ire over one - at 7 - 4 iat 
million dollars Men's and Bovs’ Clothing The tion. The residue to be paid as called for by the Board ! 
1 j f ti { lt better place | of Directors on a notice of thirty days, but no call @ 
eaders vo s paper will find » better place . . 
t pa | itfit One price and a low - rice any one time to exceed ten per cent. — 
o purchase outfits e price and a low price ’ 
S« or interest at the te of seve er cent. pet > 
—fair dealing and polite attention to all rip for interest at the rate of np ve 
these are the watchwords of the Great Corner, annum will be issued by the Company, payable out of 
e firs rnings of the Railway, on all installments 
Baldwin has no connection in business else- the fir — — Railw y) ee h. 8 — 
here paid on Stock subscribed for within thirty days al 4 G 
here y 
the Subscription Books shall be opened. 
. , WwW 
G' O. W. READ & CO., The Company reserves the right to close the Sub- * 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, scription Books at any time after the twenty-ninth day at 
of July, 1871. ” 


VENEERS, | 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


aan » in etore the fin iseortment ever seen, particu- 


By order of the Board of Directors, 


PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING John Jemeb Aster” (  Commiasioners on 
HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and : \ behalf of the Comyaay- ‘ 


HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. Levi P. Morton, 











" FREN( i VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 




































to which they ir e the particular attention of the trade. ; This is t etou od-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. ‘ Helmbold’s Fluid XN romx. June 16. 187 
Send for a catalogue and price-list | Extr ct Sarsay ar 1; ! old's Fluid Extract GrapeTule ce Pills,” are the best and most reliable. ths zw Yosx, . wns OA, 3 es : — 
For SALE, ‘ at and rrcrest VENEER- One bott of “ ‘ 1 id tract Sare pari a in strength one gallon of the syrup or de. . : 
CUTTING MACHIN t | goction ae, med by druggists; and a wine-glass added to # pint of water equals the ‘celebrated Lisbon Diet BLEES menett 
170 and 172 Centre St, rink—a delightful and healthful bevera g resu 
Factory, 186 to 200 70 | The “Grape-—Juice Pil ‘uid Extract of Catawba Grape-—Juice and Fluid E xtract Rhu- NOISELESS, OD rece 
" . barb. Useful in all « ic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as LOCK-STITCH 
salts, Magnesia, &c. “* is not ay stented pil Loe ws rdinarily vended, | " 7 - 
SEASIDE “Musto. | es ae fu peptone ag tke ye SEWING MACHINE rs 
No nausea; no grij ind safe in operation. Two bottles of the “Pluid ~ rsa - id fo 
Don't go to tl ~ p HIT ‘H- of Sarsaparilla al pa bottle of t! e-Juice Pills are worth their weight in gold to those suffering ‘, es 
COCK'S “DIME SND ‘his Al LF at MUSK from bad blood, poor complexion, he , hervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- if of Mr 
people Bn ot : Baa i. ties: and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and me and Pai 
instrumental pieces Call at 2 @: an fos e “Catawba Grape Pills ure done up with great care and in handson 1e bottles, and will sur- y ; ase '. 
al i ss BENJ. W HI CHCOCK. Publish- ended in wooden boxe relessly prepared by inexperi 1 men, comparing with the ex: " 
er, 29 Berkman St., New Yo Cn . ich style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’s prepar are : Pharmaceutical, not I 
ey < _— . . he g patented, but all on the r own merits. Prepared s wanted. 
W rite for Catalogue of 600 pieces—mailed free. er : r. gen 
— H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist ee ,orunee ie 





. BLEES 
® Sowing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N ¥. 


JEW GUITAR MUSIC.—Descriptive Cata- CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
| 5 ed fre " PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
W. L. i AYDEN 190 “Tre mont Street, Boston TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Phi and 104 
South Tenth St., Philadelph 
SEIVE =a ESrEBsOUS Pi TURES Sen1 . , , : » » os 
Frex on receipt of » for postage Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night, | $10: A DA ¥Y—Business entirely new. Cirenlars free 






lel 
ladeiphi 





a ADAMS & CG., Boston Mass. ! P. 8.—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. Address J.C. RAND & CO., 3iddeford, Me. 
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surer, 
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none but 





; THE BEST!!! 


TRADE MARK. 


Use 


souPs ANI BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION 
s : , 
Sere ‘ 

" I LIEBIG'S COMPAN EXTRACT O} 
B : ae 

MEAT mendea eive ‘ 

aa rizes at Par Havre Ame na 

t e British, Fre Russian, I “ wd 17.8 
( p ne Ww t the sicnature of 


BARON LIEBIG 
t Sar } ’ 


Agents 
sow Orleans, E. J. HAI & ( \ 
1 MILHAU'S SONS, 15 Broadway, New Yor 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
BEST & CHEAPEST 
THIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 
Warranted for five years, 
mand the warranty indem- 
& nified by a capi tal of half 
Sa mullion of dollars, 
SACENTS WANTED 
at unoccupied territory. 
For p articulars ade dress 







*JMo.; Providence, R. |. - 
a, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 
ton, Mass.; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati, 0; ; Indi anapolis, Ind.-: 
Mem vt Tenn.: Chicago, ; Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Toledo,0.: Albany, N.Y.: St "Pa ul, Minn.: Rich. 
am Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.: 
og & Houston,Tex.,; San Francisco, Cal.: or 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE FAIRY’S WHISPER, 











HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


| ofoe The Celebr ated Collins Gold Metal Watches. 











IN TO THE 
W I , “ ” 
m ‘ } ‘ 
i =) Panel . , press, ¢ ». Prices W at * 815. $20 
HW \ * $25, ew : r rat ‘ 
Mi 5 mn. ‘Aise ael ted alt Renee 
| Nw Cc. BE. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, New York. 
5() h. DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
= $75 to% 2) per month, With a NOVELTY Job 
ENUINE IMPROVED Printing Press, 
> COMMON SED VSI } A MILY EW! M ‘ 4 
SOCHINE. This M e wills , , 
-_ rd : : 
+* | | « 
os Ve w 
lf 
— » . I 
. I I S I General Job Pri 
ll ‘ I ( < 
~~ - A M } Ss I N y 
= o. - k nua, 43 |} N.¥.; 3 I c 
maf A s MI ‘ ' M -s 
_ ] iW \ 
—_— i Pa I ' i 





ving herp 


40 CORTLANDT ST. 





NEW-YORK. 
American Bran f House, 
$150 a Month! aeapmnaent Extra Inducements! 91 JOHN ST., New Vork, 
Ai HORSE sod WAGON tor Agents. _¥ JOSEPH GILLOTT & SON 
the Buckeve ¢ oo St Sew M | HENRY OWEN. S 
ed ma ¢ : W. A. HEN ,9*r A MONTH 
DERSON & CO., Cleve Ol St. I « M aod) \ . y M 


|GREAT NATIONAL LOAN. 








‘ f St 
John Rogers. I Biz 
1 prepare 
nota —ey $133,000,000 NEW FIVE PER CENTS 
7 Secbes PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLI IN COIN. 
if the j Interest Quarterly, February, May, August \ 
; “ ‘an BONDS FREE OF ALL TAXES, LOCAL OR IONAT 
JOHN ROGERS, 212 I h A _ New ¥ . . ~~ -. 
H € l : ry" © : ~~ . te ‘ 
Pink and White Tyranny. Public Debt, bearing five per cent. per From ¢ 
Ms HARRIET BEECHER STOWE'S : , | sing r 
>. heme - , 
yublishers, Stat ' I R S 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, |! 8 J ne ' , 
May. Wher 
H. HENDERSON'S . 1 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. | cents,¢ 
Each Case containing One B $ ‘ : 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, Conta, and any part ot 9 age ; 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, | “cn the one room 
FINE OLD PORT, | OLD on RBON. - ei . ( 
Guaranteed Pur . ot I s a - 
PRIC E SE VEN ‘DOL t As. I Act of Congress 
Sent by Re 
 MERDERSON, 12 Bn St, New Y 
aan I ED O 
THEA-NECTAR NDS. a Neal M: 
IS A PURI ) STATES ¢ ; 
BLACK TEA, : a sa 
with the Gre Tea Flavor \\ I S . 
ranted to t F THIS BOND as . 4 
f Great Atian- | t the Refunding of t Jat ) : ma 
tic & Pacitic Tea Co... 8 | July 14. 1870, amended Act J : Mont ~ D 
( S P.O.T 5506 8 ur ¥ m " / 
< for Thea-Nectar ¢ States } at M A.D ( 
—_—- — - ata ; ‘ St I ( - M ‘ 
“THE LITERARY WORLD,” | 14,151, with interest in such Coin, from the day © #5,00 8 
A pave Mont! Por : fair mpre- . , Febr e e 4 
view | M Augus ‘ ie ; , 
Vs - ries } ne. | ¢ 1 int i 4 
Vol. TI j 3 One Dollar per Year. I rD - Stat 8 3 . 
32 St., I Mas t nN ; 
W 
Do! LE PRINT I I ‘ 
i OFFICES ; 
Business I Treas y 69 
phe I Bonds \ 
_ 8 ‘ > e ry ; x Fy $ : 
\AMS PRESS CO., | - > ' ¥ : 
M Str Ww : 
‘ F } M 
RAC WATI ~ : 
B ‘ y ° R ; : $45 
Ms « ' } 
\ ‘ { + ‘ 
Post-Omlc idress 4 
) FIELD, MARINI _ S 
( ERA . 
t : 
Ss . M 
i : 
changes. Cat as ' - ; y : 
On receipt of t atar <EMMONS ‘ Pr 
- on, No. 687 1 bs tt : 
I ASI FEM EM ARY A ; 
4M . 
N. E. Cons f Mus Mu s 
of Mr 1 « for G 
nd Paintir nsurpars I [ew S r 
Por Cat gy 1 = ft CHAS W CUSHING - 
THE TWo 98,755,408, 08 = Seen aa sage 
Great Toilet Articles. reduce the } Ee Bik Sy eee pares, Oy 
Ar BARRY'S 4TRICOPHI : ™ ; - . ‘ 
> tee that BARRY'S SAT Cc. C. NORVELI 
HAIR DYE ¢ ny sl 
irc = — recdaish brown t | : .O Ne ‘ 3 » 
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Valuable New Books, 
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NEW EDITIONS 


O} BOOKS 
I BROTHERS, } i 
" EW py iN] INALYZER 
75 ce 
i i j ) Paper, 
W } VW } LE! ts 
MEMORA 
RI 
vi \ 
5 ; . 
7. 
Ss f 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
BAZAR 
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W scriptions f 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ TE WILL PAV AGENTS A SALARY 
of 830 per Week 


CO_™M M 


“ok A MONTH! ar , 
$325 Expenses paid 1B SI WA Me 

















EALRVAQ 





A SLY PUSS AFTER THE FISH. 


thing 
physical frame. 
not enjoy the g 
nervous debility 


is a specific 
cleanses the 
depraved fluids. 





ay CITY iy ae WORLD Heflecting Lamp (Bartlett's Patent), recently 
t al 


, Boulevard, Washington 


irk, Grand Circle 
and low cost. 


g put in us 
lin givin cht , for — Fe 


1,700,000 ACRES IN 10W A! 
180,000 Acres in Nebraska!! 


THE 


R.R. Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Nebraska 


OFFER THE ABOVE LANDS oy es Tia, 2 
83 to 810 per acre, on time at six per cent. for 
cast These Companies have determine vier mst their 
s tled at the earliest possible day, in order to in- 
cr 1 t i ! s { their Railroads, w iich are now 
pleted, therefore offer the BEST LANDS, ir 

BEST STATES LOWEST PRICES. W 


Land wp an ng Tickets 


0 Rapids, Iowa, and at No.1 La 
. St., i Railroad fares of those pla 
REI DED Swhoy 
‘ I I ( n of R. R. far 
‘ red May 
S sent for 20 cent 
I FREI » all pa 


Ww.W. WALKER, 
\ P t, R I 


DENSLOW AND BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 
SAFEST ou 


WILL NOT EXPLODE, 





It el 
r } Co 
It 
P bn 
| 1G ) 
s I pp 
the wholesale dealers 
Dr LOW & BUSH 
Ps ne nod 
mf 
Sta 
\ 


inn’s Improved Double Trolling Spoon 


BC = 


J Ht. Ma S 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


we EK. HOOPER & SONS 


Baltimore. 9 


se S 


Md. 


i) For first-class P ——Sent t 
$290) acaress U. S. PIANO CO., 645 B'dw 


T >. y warn yr wh 
NO ENJOYMENT WITHOUT 

Of ali the property we own in the 
care is our own bodies. 
that represents wealth 
The dyspeptic, the 
lits of fortune. 


‘|Pratt’s 








ml 
atl 
4B 


HEALTH 
Ad 4 ‘ 


world that which demands the greatest 
houses, lands, balance 
than the strength, vigor, 
bilious sufferer, the valid can 
Happily, however, dyspepsia, bilious ness, and 


setter lose sin the 


and ela t 





nervous i 


are removable evils. 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


for them. 
bowels, regulates the liver, calms the 


It renovates the stomach, improves the 


nerves, 


appetite, 

and disinfects the 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

w New York Crystal 
idopted, and now 

Square, and elsewher The 

569 Broadway, New woah, City 


Astral Oil. 


Firs t Premium and Dip ome at 
American Institute Fair, 
and 1870, for 

SAFEST and BEST 
ILLUMINATING OIL 
ou House of 

CHAS, PRATT, N.Y. 

Established 1770 


TO DO,—Pleasant, small cap- 
' ital, fair profits, no risk. Write or call. R. A. 
ADAMS, 132 South Fifth Ave., N. Y. (old No. 108), 


General Office, 





SOMETHING 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


SHIRTS. 


J, W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
x fine Dress Sh irts of Masonville Mus! in for $12. 
tt? Six good “ Harris ! 
To gentlemen residing outside of “¢ »w York a aood 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar wort . measure from 
»f Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
rer; around (¢ hest, ‘ ist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
g ss Shirts to Order. 


TO AMERICANS TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 


Letters of Credit, avail 











Circular able in Sterling or 


Francs, 
BOWLES BROTHERS & CO., 


19 William Street, N. Y., 


State Stre 


issued by 


et, Boston.‘ 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER. 
—_ 
Nota fountain a. m, but a simple Hold- 
er fi 1 by Atmosphe pressure Writes 2000 
words at a dip. L se d with. any pen, Sent 
prepaid for 50 cts. ; kel pl <a, 2100. Clubs of Six, 
$200. Address A. BOOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 

One of the Best of its kind.— Scientific American, N.Y. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST BRAND, 
DUFFIELD'S celebrated HAMS, 
BONELESS BREAKFAST BACON, 
DRIED BEEF TONGIL ES, &c., &¢, 


Orders received and contracts made for the season 
by THORNE & CO., 36 Front St., N. Y. 


yay 








YEAST 


POWDER 


Has long been regarded as the best and cheapest 
Baking Powder in use. Perfectly pure and healthy. 
It makes, at ¢nort notice, delicious Biscuits, Rolls, 
&c. There need be no waste of food prepared with 
it, as it ia always of the best quality We e would say 
to those who have never used it that a very few 
trials will enable them to use it, not only with entire 
satisfaction, but with economy. 

Put up FULL, NET weight, as represented. 

Grocers and Dealers sell it. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Prop’s, 
69 New Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
BUILDERS Beenie 


Address 


scriptive circular of “Village Bu d ’ 
ren St., N.Y 


A. J. Biokwect & Co., Publishers, 27 War 



















ELGIN WATCHES. 


FOR SALE 

I trated Almanac for 1571, 
ne-Keepers,” sent free upon application to 

127 & 129 Lak 


BY ALL 
und A. D. Richardson's Illustrated Article on “ Ancient 


St 


JEWELERS, 

and Mod- 
NATIONAL (ELGIN 

-» CHICAGO, or No 


WATCH CO., 
. 1 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 





| 
| 


[Juny &, 187], 


Get the Best. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE 


Gauze Underwear, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES. 


Elegant Neckwear, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 
SUSPENDERS, 

BATHING SUITS, 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
DRAWERS, 


AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS DAILY 
FROM THEIR 
WORKROOMS 


AND 


IMPORTAT L ( INS. 


NOW 





Quatuor, sells, 


Mandoline, Expressive, Drums, and 
Castanets. All sizes, all styles, and all pric es—from 
three dollars to three thousand dollars. Playing from 
one tune to over one hundred tunes. Send for Ciren- 
lar and prices. Musical Boxes repaired | killful 
workmen, M. J. PAILLAKRD & CO.,, 
680 Broadway, N.Y. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & C0., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 535 Broadway, N. Y 
Opticians, Mathematical and Philosophical In- 
strument Makers and Importers, 

Spectacles, Microscopes, Opera G 
struments, Transits, Levels, Compasses, Tape Meas- 
ures, Thermometers, Barometers, Magic Lanterns, 
Stereopticons, &c., &c. 

Manuals as follows sent for 10 cents each: 
Part ist. Mathematical Instruments. 


isses, Drawing In- 


) pages 
2d. Optical Instruments m * 
3d. Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons., 88 

4th. Philosophical Apparatus. 66 





seautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty 
five cents per box. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sol te etor. 


No. 8 Collegs 


‘NILSSON: ELASTIC. ; 


The most beautiful, « mf 

ever worn —combining hea ness and economy 
ith durability an d elegance of design Patented Ang 

16, 1870 rye > A vents 








mf uted) sen t of 30 cts. Address 
ll orders to the HELIX WIRE CO., Bi igeport, Conn 


UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 


See what #25 will buy: 


10 copies of New Hatitowep Sones; 
100 copies of Ha Hymns 
panion) ; 
25 copies s AN 4 : 
AN ‘ 
SINGING Git F I or DI cat 
PHILLIP PHILLIPS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 


FREE HOMES von ALL. 








Accurate, i, 


able 
Send $1.50 for , 
Address J. W. GOODSPEED 4G, , ‘ 4g 0 
A LADY who was 26, was taken for 18 aft few weeks 
use of Hagan's Magnolia upon her f ee and 
hands. It is perfectly har s—obliterates ¢ 
ples, tan sallownes ets l ake t ri plexion 
y beautiful aan Tnanite Watts ir. It 
has 1} tested for twent 1 s the he ir pre 
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SWINGING IN THE PARK. 

Mr. LuMvey’s fine drawing on the first page 
of this Supplement requires no word of explana- 
tion. It is an out-door summer idyl, which 
every girl and boy among our readers will un- 
derstand It has, however, an unmistakable 
city air. Those trim swings are rarely seen in 
the country, where their place is supplied by 
stout ropes a sturdy 


swung over branch, with 
boards notched at each end for seats. We fear, 
too, that country little folk would rather disdain 
the artificial which, a few 
above the ground, the well-dressed city lad bal 
ances with unsteady legs. What would he say 
to a rough plank balanced over a six-rail fence, 
the ends swinging ten feet into the air, and noth- 
ing but friction to keep it from slipping? The 
city Park contrivance is, of course, a great deal 
the nicer of the two, and not half so apt to tear 
the clothes; but, on the whole, we fancy there’s 


seesaw, on inches 


more genuine fun in the country make-shifts. 


AT THE SPRING. 
n the feet of the twilight 
lay to his tomb, 


To-NIGHT, 
Follow 


nd while 











ve is prepari 
lo put on her mantle of 

When the robin flies into the maple, 
And hides his head under his wing, 

Down at the foot of the mountain 
My Milly will come to the spring. 





gloom ; 


My Milly is fair as a blossom, 
d sometimes she feigns to be shy; 
But she’s playful as any young kitten, 
And she teases me so on the ely. 
She knows that I fairly adore her, 
And she plays with my heart like a string: 
But to-night [ shall tell her my secret, 
To-night, when she comes to the spring. 





Three times have I essayed to tell her, 
Three times has she laughed in my face, 
And twisted her pretty brown ringlets 
With many a roguish grimace ; 
And my nice little speech of proposal 
Would pop from my mind and take wing 
But to-night I shall certainly tell her 
To-night, when she comes to the spring. 


I shall wait till she’s filled up her pitcher, 
And, just as she’s turning away, 
I shall spring up and catch her, and hold her 
Till she listens to all I would say. 
I expect to get “no” to my question ; 

But two noes and a yes are the same thing; 
And I will ask twice: so her answer 

Will suit me, I think, at the spring. 








THE RIVALS. 
I. 


Amone the attachés to the French embassy at 
the court of Madrid in 18— was a young Paris- 
ian gentleman, M. Alphonse Planchette. The 
fact that he was handsome, elegant in manners, 
and the prospective heir to immense wealth ren- 
dered him an object of attraction to many of the 
fair Castilians who clustered around the throne. 
Female society, however, with its concomitants of 
flashing eyes, wavir 





z curls, and voluptuous forms, 
appeared to possess no charm for him until Sut 
we are anticipating our story. 

One evening a small party of young Spanish no- 
bles and other fashionable men gathered in the sa- 
loons of a noted leader of the tonin Madrid. Plan- 
chette and a fellow-attaché were among the num- 
ber. Victor Lepage, the last-mentioned individ- 
ual, was a gay, jovial character, fond of adventure, 
and ever ready to do a good service when it lay 
rhey were inseparable friends, and 
strongly devoted to each other's interest. 

As usual in assemblages of this kind, the main 
topics of conversation were the political affairs of 
the day, wives and women, and such other sub 
jects as men are prone to discuss when the fairer 
portion of creation is not represented in the com- 
pany. 

When sitting down to dinner M. Planchette 
found himself placed directly opposite a_ tall, 
swarthy Spaniard, Don Carlos Mendoza, He had 
been introduced to him by the host only a few 
ites before, and from the first had imbibed a 
strong dislike for him. 





in his power, 


mint 
There are some natures 
so dissimilar in their essence that simple contact 


is sufficient to produce a marked antipathy in 
both, This was such an instance. [he stern, 
haughty manner of the grandee and the gay, 

deportment characteristic of the native 





could not assort. Certainly, if M. Plan 


chette viewed Don Carlos Mendoza in no very 
flattering light, the latter returned the feeling 
with heart od-will 

The dinner progressed ri merrily. Toasts 





were drunk and responded to, and the gentlemen 


ibout to rise from the table, when Don Car- 


lus requested a moment's de 
** Sefiors,” s he, ** fill your bumpers once 


e. Iam about to propose a name which will 


be received with acclamation by every admirer of 
female perfection and queenly bea 
Donna Inez Carmena, the Pearl of Castile. 


A simultaneous expression of approval greeted 





his concluding words from all present, exce pting 
the two#renchmen, who had never seen the lady 
in question. Notwithstanding, they were gallant 
honor the toast, though the 


t g source 
from which it emanated was distasteful. 

The party adjourned immediately afterward to 
t lrawing-room and an adjacent parlor, where 
cote ind cigars vaited them 

Don Carlos, leaning carelessly against a marble 
chimney pi ce, entered into conversation with a 


fashily dre 
easy-chair, 
ment of the 


better to eniov | \ 
ir dialogue was overheard by M. Plan- 
chette, and from it he learned enot 





rh to convince 


him that the don was a suitor for the hand of the 





lady whose name he had introduced at the dinner- 
tavie, 

** So old Antonio Carmena is tired of country 
life,” said the nobleman, ‘‘ and intends returning 
to Madrid ? 
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**Yes. I met him in Palencia the other day, 
and he informed me of such a design.” 

‘* And the fair Inez is as captivating as ever, I 
suppose ¢ 

Don Carlos Mendoza’s grim features relaxed 
into—the faint shadow ofasmile. He was think- 
ing of the many obstacles that lay in his path 
before he could hope to win her much-coveted 
hand. Stern and haughty though he was gener- 
ally, there were times when he could assume the 
manner and bearing of a friendly, pleasant fellow ; 
but at such times a sharp eye might penetrate the 
outward gloss, and discover his false, treacherous 
design rankling beneath. Verily, a diplomatist 
in his way was Don Carlos Mendoza. 

‘* Donna Inez,” said he, slowly, ‘‘is in the ze- 
nith of her beauty, and as captivating as ever.” 

Observing that their discourse was a matter of 
attention to those around, he then directed it to 
general topics, and Planchette heard no more. 
He heard no more, but what had been said inter- 
ested him, and piqued his curiosity. 

** T wili see this incomparable Pearl of Castile,” 
he observed to Lepage on their way homeward. 
‘*She must be a jewel among women to earn the 
plaudits I heard bestowed on her to-night.” 
**'Take care, Planchette,” said his friend, laugh- | 
ingly. ‘* You are already enamored of her, I ob- | 
serve, in anticipation. One is liable to be disap- 
pointed when the reality is brought into compar- 
ison with the fanciful.” 

The other replied in the same light vein, and 
the subject dropped for the moment. Despite this 
timely caution of Victor Lepage, M. Planchette 
often found himself, during the course of the fol- 
lowing week, thinking of the Pearl of Castile, and 
imagining the various perfections of mind and 
body of which she was possessed. The impres- 
sion produced on his mind, however, gradually 
died away : other subjects engrossed his attention, 
and the Spanish beauty was forgotten. Fate de- 
signed, notwithstanding, that she should again 
live in his memory. 

On his way to the French embassy one morn- 

ing he was proceeding through the most aristo- 
cratic quarter of Madrid, when his attention was 
attracted by unusual bustle at the door of a mag- 
nificent mansion. A carriage had stopped close 
to the steps, and the servants were busy removing 
the freight of boxes and portmanteaus, Upon 
one of the latter he observed the inscription, ‘* Don 
Antonio Carmena.” In an instant the cireum- 
stances under which he had first heard that name 
flashed to his mind, and he thought of Inez and 
her haughty admirer, Don Carlos Mendoza. A 
vague desire to catch a glimpse of the so-called 
Pearl of Castile caused him to linger about the 
spot. A little group had collected, and one of the 
number, a gossiping barber, was in conversation 
with the coachman, 
**And you say his Excellency is coming back, | 
eh?” queried the busybody. 
sefiora; what of her ? 
long in Madrid ?” 

**Stand out of the way, will you!” said the 
man, roughly. “You had better 
ask herself, my old shaver, She is better informed | 
on that point than I am.” 

Two large traveling carriages, emblazoned with 
the Carmena arms, whirled round the corner as 
he spoke, and pulled up before the door. M. Plan- 
chette drew nearer to note the sequel. A hand- 
some old gentleman, with snowy hair, alighted 
first, and then turned to assist his companion, a 
lady closely veiled, but revealing in every move- 
ment that ineffable grace which youth and con- | 
scious beauty can alone produce. These were, 
as the young Frenchman correctly inferred, Don | 
Antonio and his daughter Inez, When they had | 
disappeared within the interior of the mansion he 
walked on, musing deeply ; 


**And the young 
Does she intend to remain 


** Here they are. 


and before he reached 
the embassy his reflections had generated a reso- 
lution to seek some means of securing an intro- 
duction to Donna Inez 

Planchette had not long to wait for the gratifi- 
cation of this desire. The Carmena mansion was 
thrown open for the reception of visitors on the 
following evening, and he was among the num- 
ber introduced by the French embassador. ‘The 
tirst person on whom his eve rested, upon enter- 
ing the grand saloon, was Don Carlos Mendoza, 
radiant with courtly smiles, and splendidly at- 
tired, talking to a lady. From her position lie 
could only catch an imperfect glimpse of her face ; 
but, conjecturing that she could be no other than 
Donna Inez, he watched her closely. 
detinable feeling awakened a pang in his breast 
as the suspicion that she might already be inter- 
sted in the fortunes of the false-looking adven- 
turer at her side crept to his mind. Suddenly 
he observed Don Carlos leave his companion and 


Some in- 





saunter toward the door, and at the same moment 


the host approached, and, taking him familiarly 
by the arm, said : i 

‘My dear M. Planchette, I must introduce 
you personally to my daughter. Come this 
wa 


Her back was turned as they went forward. 


** Inez,” said Don Antonio, with a smile, ** my 
friend M. Planchette, of the French embassy : 
and he hurried off to distribute his attentions 


among the other guests. 

** What a lovely face!” 
of the attaché. 

Her beauty surpassed his most ardent expecta- 
tions. The contour of her 
tion itself—the forehead low and broad, indica 
tive of female intellectuality, the nose a pure 
Grecian, a mouth like a rose-bud, and eyes whose 


» first reflection 


features was pertec ° 


melting softness would have charmed an ancho- 
rite. ‘They were large and black, and a lambent 
light flashed and then from their inmost 
depths, that told she was a daughter of the South. 
Couple these physical perfections with a peach- 
like brunette complexion and a rounded yet 
symmetrical figure, and Donna Inez Carmena, it 
the fullness of her youth and beauty,‘may be im- 
agined by the reader. 

Betore M, Planchette was five minutes in her 


now 
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company he discovered that her mental attain- 
ments were of a high order. She conversed with 
ease and fluency, and evinced a ripened scholar- 
ship that surprised him not a little. In fact, he 
was charmed with her piguante gossip, delight- 
ed with her attainments, and attracted by her 
beauty ; nay, more, he actually began to believe 
in love at first sight, and already began to look 
upon Don Carlos in the light of a rival, and detest 
him accordingly. 

That polished gentleman re-entered the saloon 
while the attaché was yet lingering by the side of 
Donna Inez, and immediately approached them. 
He advanced with a courtly bow, and offered for 
her acceptance a magnificent moss-rose that he 
had just plucked in the garden, paying, at the 
same time, a pretty compliment in allusion to her 
own beauty I'he lady took the flower, but, 
much to M. Planchette’s covert pleasure, evinced 
no very marked gratification at the gallantry that 
prompted the attention. In truth, her manner 
verged closely upon ungraciousness, which Don 
Carlos observing, he bit his lip with vexation, 
and wandered off to another part of the saloon, 
after the exchange of a distant salutation, and a 
few commonplace remarks to M. Planchette. 

The attaché, desirous of discovering the exact 
position that the haughty Spaniard held in the 
sefiora’s opinion, adroitly turned the conversation 
to that end. The artifice succeeded admirably. 

‘*You are already an acquaintance of Don 
Carlos Mendoza?” said Donna Inez. 

** Yes, simply an acquaintance,” with 
emphasis. ‘‘I was introduced to him, abopt a 
month ago, by Don Miguel Lopez, and we did 
not meet since until to-night.” 

‘*From your expression, M. Planchette,” said 
she, with a smile, ** I suspect that you are unde- 
sirous of cultivating a farther intimacy.” 

**T confess that you are right, sefiora. 


sefora ; 


IT am 
sorry to say that I dislike him much; and,” said 
he, after a pause, ‘‘I trust you will pardon me 
when I say that I regret it the more because I 
understand that he is a most intimate friend of— 
your family.” 

The lady, looking down at the moss-rose in her 
hand, began to pluck off its tender petals and drop 
them on the carpet. M. Planchette watched her 
narrowly, but not a trace of emotion was shown 
on that beautiful face. She looked up, by-and- 
by, to observe quietly : 

‘Your informant was laboring under some 
great delusion, or desired—why, I know not—to 
conceal the truth. Don Carlos Mendoza was 
never esteemed as a friend by any member of our 
family. He is, as in your case, a simple acquaint- 
ance—nothing more, and that only because he 
moves in the same eircle. I have reason to know 
that my father and sister do not care about him, 
and I—I least of all.” 

The last petal dropped from her hand, and she 
threw away the stalk. Don Carlos Mendoza, 
from the other side of the grand saloon, watched 
with a jealous eye and pallid cheek the destruc- 
tion of his offering, the moss-rose that he had se 
lected with such care in the conservatory, and 
noted the new light that seemed to dance in 
Planchette’s eyes as the young attaché stooped 
eagerly to drink in her concluding words—words 
that brought a peace and serenity to his breast, 
and eradicated the one vague fear that was be- 
ginning to torment it. The Spanish grandee 
ground his teeth with anger. 

** You and I are already rivals, then ?” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Beware, M. Planchette! Iam not to 
be opposed in my darling desire with impunity. 
The Pearl of Castile will be mine, notwithstand- 
ing your Parisian love-making, or you will pay 
the forfeit. Revenge is sweet, and, by Heaven, I 
will have it!” and he quitted the mansion to visit 
some of the low haunts where he usually spent 
the greater part of each night. 

Before the French attaché parted from Donna 
Inez Carmena that evening he was deeply enam- 
ored of her. 

IL 

The attaché in process of time became a fre- 
quent visitor at Don Antonio Carmena’s lordly 
mansion. Each successive day added fuel to the 
flame which the beauty of the fair Inez had kin- 
died in his heart; yet he hesitated to declare his 
love. A fear that he might be rejected, that his 
dream of bliss would be dispelled by a refusal, 
tended to prolong the suspense in which he ex- 
isted. Inez studiously avoided any line of con- 
duct that might distinguish him from Don Carlos 
Mendoza, or the other numerous admirers of her 
charms, who stood aloof and hopelessly looked on 
at the active rivalry between the Spanish grandee 
and the young attaché, 

In the pursuance of that rivalry M. Planchette 
enjoyed one considerable advantage over his op- 
ponent, and that was the favor with which his suit 
was regarded by Don Antonio, The old gentle- 
man liked him for his frank, unassuming ways, 
his ready wit, his general affability—three points 
of character which he could appreciate at their 
proper value, and which Don Carlos altogether 
lacked. This favoritism of her father gradually 
communicated a slight tone to Inez in regard to 
her intercourse with M. Planchette, and induced 
an earlier avowal of his passion than he had first 
intended. 

Every evening Don Antonio and the 
played a game of chess in the library. It was the 
former’s favorite amusement; he was a 
of the art, and in M 


maste 


r 
Planchette he was delighted 
l 


to finda worthy rival. Inez occasionally watchet 
the play, and at such times her father, taking ad- 
vantage of the young mans distrac ted attention, 
was certain to gain an easy advantage 

‘Four games by St. Jago! exclaimed Don 


Antonio, with a comical smile, as he 
from his 
rapt 
garding her. 


glanced 


daughter's lovely face to watch the 


gaze with which the young man was re- 


*Planchette, Planchette, you are 
making frightful blunders to-night, whatever is 


the reason. You have received a thorough de- 


feat, any way. Inez, wait until I throw open 





[SuppLemen?, Juty 8, 187], 


these fi riding doors. 


Sit down at the Plano, my 

daughter, and play some of my favorite airs” ° 
The sefiora passed into the music-room. ; 

+ aS 


that next to the library was generally called, and 
after a brief prelude, commenced a jow por, 
ody—a troubadour’s lay of love to his misty 
Planchette, leaning his forehead on } 


Ott mel. 





closed his eyes and listened intently 
soothing strains rose and fell in delicious | 
mony they conveyed an unutterable pathos to 
heart—a pathos so deep and powerful that his 
breast heaved with the emotions it created He 
was passionately fond of music, as the children 
of the South generally are, and the melti g poetry 
of song now stirred him to the innermost depths 
of his being. 





} 


The sefiora pl ayed on, reveling in the ff 
melody that her slender fingers drew f; 


ood of 
om the in. 
strument; and Planchette, his eyes still closed 
remained immovable. When he looked up at 
last Don Antonio was gone, and Inez 
playing. 
He rose 


had ceased 
An impulse seized him at the moment 


and entered the 


music - room The 
young girl was still there, her eyes vaguely fixed 
on an oil-painting of the Madonna that hung 


above the piano, and her thoughts 
fathom a maiden’s mind? 

lover. His footsteps on the soft carpet did not 
disturb her: she was unaware of his presence 

** Inez.” 

She turned and half arose from her chair; but 
he entreated her by a gesture, and she resw 
it. His manner betrayed 
brought him there. 

**M. Planchette,” said she, with a warm bl 
**T hope you will excuse me—this ever 
may be wanted in the drawing-room, as 

** One 


but who can 
Certa niy not her 


the purpose that 


moment, sefiora—only one! Do not 


**T have little to say, and will not delay you 

She turned " kept them 
averted from his pale, handsome face during the 
whole of that brief interview. 

** Inez, you can not be unaware of the passion 
with which your great beauty has inspired me, 
A woman’s natural clearness of judgment is never 
at fault in such a case. I love you devoted); 
fervently. My life, my all, is at your service, and 
I offer you my hand. Inez, dear Inez, will you 
be my wife? Can you make a return for the 
ardent affection with which my heart is filled ? 

He took her hand, but no 
responded to his; the face and motionless form 
seemed as if turned to stone 

**She will reject me,” thought he, gloomily, 
and he stood back and folded his arms tightly on 
his breast, the better to keep down his rising sor- 
row and disappointment. 

**I do not deny, M. Planchette,” said Donna 
Inez at length, ‘‘ that I have suspected the en- 
tertainment on your part of 
than friendship for me, but I— 

** You refuse my proffered love, then ?” asked 
the attaché, with forced composure, through which 
a latent bitterness was evident. 

**No; but I ask, as a favor, a few days for 
consideration.” 

Perhaps the ingenuous blush and sweet smile 
that accompanied the request were a sufficient 
guarantee of prospective happiness for M. Plan 
chette as he augured well of the result. 

When Don Antonio returned, a little later, in 
the library he found his daughter alone. She 
was standing in the deep recess of a window, al 


refuse me,” began the young attaché, hurri 


away her eves, and 





rentle pressure 
# ] 


14 


a warmer feeling 


most hidden by the crimson curtains, and looking 
out on the gay street, with its crowd of pedes- 
trians and carriages. 

** Inez, where is Planchette? not gone, surely, 
without playing a final game of chess ?” 

** Yes, father,” faltered Inez; **‘ he left a few 
minutes ago.” 

‘*Why, my daughter,” said Don Antoni 
striving to repress an inclination to laugh, ‘* has 
any thing happened to trouble you? Come here 
and tell me, dear.” 

He caught her unresisting hand and dre 
out into the full glow of the lamp lights, to ob- 
serve that her beautiful face was covered with 
mingled and blushes. He 
covered with gilt-em- 
bossed leather, and pushed her into one of the 
seats, taking the other himself. 

** Now, dear, what is the cause of this agita- 
tion? Remember, Inez, that I am your fat 
and, as such, your confidential adviser.” 

His kind voice and fond caresses re-awakened 
She hid her 
but could not utter a word 

**T think I can surmise what has happened, 
dear: M. Planchette has been speakin \ 
has he not ?” 

She did not answer, but 





smiles and 
wheeled over a téte-d-téte 


tears 





her agitation. face on his breast, 





Don Antonio, assured 

of the fact beforehand, took her silence for assent 

** He has been declaring k : 

ing you to be his wife. Am I right, dear ? 
‘** Yes, papa,” faltered Inez. 

‘** Foolish child! You weep because a g 

gentleman like M. Planchette of 

fers vou his hand and heart, throws himself at 

your feet, and entreats you to be his bride How 
, 1+] 


} ] T t 
ps you Nad the good sense, 


ve to Vou, and asK- 


and handsome 


very stupid! but perl 





dear, to ac cept nis offer 4 
** No, papa.” 


You do not care for that intriguing f 


Don Carlos?” asked Don Antonio, in s 
alarm, 

‘I, father?” said she, throwing back her head 
proudly, and raising her black eyebrows won- 
der. ‘** Love Carlos Mendoza? Ah no; Inez 
Carmena respects herself too much f I 

**Good, my daught but wi eject P 


chette, who is a fine fellow, and well wort 
such a bride ? 


Inez again was mute for atime, and then whis- 


pered so low and tremulously that he was 
obliged to bend his ear down that he might hear 
her. 

*I wished, papa, to tell you, and ask your 
advice before—before I would accept his lo 
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posite his lodging) was there from a different m 
tive He was the accomplice of the ruffian in | and t 
whose iron grasp the Fre hnman was now vail ome face } el 
ly struggling. A butcher, who was foremost | pain that he really felt fror 
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ALL AROUND BOSTON. 


Tue double-page illustration in our Supple- 
this week is devoted to the ancient and 
of Boston and the surround- 
The spectator is supposed to be 
swinging at ease in a balloon somewhere over 
the islands in the harbor, overlooking one of the 
most beautiful regions in the New World—a re 
gion rich in historic and literary interest. From 
this airy height we look down upon the scene of 
that famous tea-party that ended in such a tem- 
pest—upon the scene of the well-fought battle 
commemorated by the granite shaft that glitters 
white in the sunshine of this July morning—upon 
the scene of the earlier conflict further up the 
country, where 


ment 
city 


pu turesq ue 
Ing country. 


“The embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 





little nearer stands the monument which marks 
scene of the battle of Lexington. 

Che picturesque Boston strikes 
the eve at once Suilt upon rising ground, and 





situation of 


nearly surrounded by water, it presents a mark 
ed contrast to New York, whose dead level is 
almost unrelieved, and its beautiful suburbs ex 
hibit an equal variety of natural scenery. The 
city itself is so irregularly laid out, the streets of 
the older portions are so crowded and so nar 





row, that it bears more resemblance to a 
dieval city of Europe than any other American } 
town. The newer portion, beyond the Common 
and the public garden, built upon land secured 
by filling up a shallow sheet of water known as 
the Back Bay, is laid out in broad, straight 
avenues, on each side of which rise the handsome 


me 


} 





residences of wealthy citizens, surpassing, as 
Bostonians maintain, any thing we have to show 
along Fifth Avenue. Glancing directly in front, 
in the centre of the view the spectator sees the 
famous Faneuil Hall, the ‘‘ cradle of American 
liberty ;” beyond this the State-house looms up, 
with its handsome dome. The eye then passes 
over the Common, with its fountain and ‘* Frog 
Pond.” A little to the right is Charles River, 
the scene of many a well-contested university 
boat race, and still further on is Cambridge and 
Harvard University. Near the horizon may be 
seen Concord, with its monument, and a little this | 
side of it a cluster of houses made famous by be- 


ing the residences of men whose names are fa- 
miliar as household words wherever the English 
language is spoken. There HAWTHORNE once 
lived, and there Emerson still lives. Away over 
on the left, just beyond the place marked as West 
Roxbury, is the scene of ** Brook Farm,” immor- 
talized in the *‘ Blithedale Romance.” In the | 
same direction, nearer the horizon, lies the pretty 
village of Natick, the home of Senator WILson, 
and near by is Cochituate Lake, whence the 
Bostonians are supplied with water. 

Like the vicinity of New York, the country 
about Boston is traversed by a great number of 
railroads, connecting the city with the suburban 
towns that cover the surface of the landscape, and 
in which thousands of citizens find a semi-rural 
refuge from the haunts of business. By the in- 
corporation of some of the nearer suburbs Bos- 
ton has had a sudden accession of area and pop 
ulation; and as the intervening lands are built 
up between her present borders and the still out- 
lying villages she promises herself a still further 
increase in the way of annexation. In many re- 
spects Boston is a very pleasant city for a resi- | 

\ | 





dence. Society is cultivated and high toned, with 
an aristocratic flavor that especially commends it 
to Englishmen, notwithstanding Bunker Hill and | 
the raid on the tea cargoes. ‘The city has sev- 
eral fine public libraries, a fair picture-gallery, 
and prides itself especially upon its literary celeb 
rities. ‘The theatre and opera do not especially 
flourish within its precincts, and its musical 
tastes lead chiefly to the culture of classical 
music. BeetnHoven, Harpy, and HanpeL, are 
idolized, and the large Music Hall, with its 
grand organ, is better patronized than any of the 
theatres 





In Boyd's ‘* Reminiscences of Fifty Years” we 
find the following anecdote of Lord Kenmure, a 
facetious Scottish nobleman, who was exceed- 
ingly fond of a practical joke. At one time he 
had two English friends on a visit, and, to show 
them the lower district of the county, had ar- 
ranged to take them the following morning to a 
meeting of the landed proprietors. His lordship 
had sent orders to the landlady of the little inn 
half-way, where the horses were to be baited, to 
have a first-rate Scotch breakfast ready for two 
English gentlemen and himself. He had pre- 
pared his friends for seeing an original, on whom 
he was about to playa trick. During the even- 
ing he ordered six eggs to be sent to the draw- 
ing-room, at the same time desiring one of the 
grooms to go to the stable and pull out some 
long hairs from a horse's tail—a thing very usual 
on the banks of the Ken, where fishing-lines had 
frequently to be improvised. 

‘The eggs having arrived through one channel, 
and the horse-hairs through another, the noble | 
lord had to carry out his first operation, which 
was, with the aid of a needle, to puncture the 
shell, through which a horse-hair was introduced 
in each egg—a simple process. Having arrived 
at the inn, where breakfast was waiting, Lord 
Kenmure sent for the landlady, and said, ‘‘I 
hope you have not yet boiled the eggs?” ‘ Na, 
na, my lord, I hae na boiled them yet.” ‘ Be- 
cause,” said his lordship, ‘‘ one of my friends is 
so very particular that he must see the eggs first ; 
ifter which he will tell you, should he like their 
ippearance, how long he wishes them to be 
boiled ; bring up half a dozen as quickly as you 
can, as we are very hungry.” The landlady went 
, and came back instantly with half a dozen 
eggs. ‘The transfer or exchange of the Ken- 
mure Castle eggs for the landlady’s having been 


A SPORTIVE LORD. | 
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slyly effected, the former were ordered to be 
boiled two minutes and three-quarters ; the land- 
lady promising to watch the boiling herself (my 
ain sel). As soon as the two minutes and three- 
quarters had expired the lassie had the eggs on 
the table; but scarcely had she got down stairs 
when the beli rang violently. ‘* Gang back, 
Mary, this moment; rin, lassie, rin, for there's 
something wrang.” ‘Vell your mistress to come 
here instantly,” said his lordship. Away ran the 
girl, and her mistress was in the presence of the 
breakfast party forthwith. ‘* Why, my good 
woman,” exclaimed Lord Kenmure, “‘ what, in 
the name of wonder, is this? Here is a horse- 
hair in my egg!” ** Good gracious, ma lord, a 
lang horse’s hair in the egg! Weel, weel, this 
is ayont ony thing I ever kenned.” ‘The poor 
woman bewildered at the long hair 
which had come out of the egg, and was now 
lying on the table, that Lord Kenmure came to 
her relief by telling her that it was, ay all events, 
no fault of hers, and that they would now try 
another egg; when out came another horse-hair. 
His friends were convulsed, while the landlady 
stood aghast. They each broke the shell of their 
respective eggs in the presence of the landlady, 
whose state of mind and amazement at what she 
was witnessing had now reached a point not 
easily to be described; and the climax of her 
distress was reached when the two visitors for 
whom she had so anxiously prepared a good 
reakfast had each drawn out as long a hair 
from his egg as Lord Kenmure had from both 
of his. ‘* How can you account for this?” said 
his lordship. ‘*Oh, ma lord, I see exactly hoo 
this comes aboot: that doure, stubborn man, 
John, in the yard” (the hostler) ‘‘ is forever let- 
ting the hens into the stable, and they get into 
the bunkers and eat the horses’ corn, and it is 
noo clear to me that they Aae swallowed the hair.” 
** Well, never mind, landlady ; 
cellent breakfast here, and I 
eggs appear much the worse.” 


stood so 





we have an ex- 
don’t think the 


The party drove off, and in the evening re- 
turned to rest the horses. The first salutation 
Lord Kenmure received from the landlandy was, 
‘** Weel, ma lord, they are a’ killed.” ‘* What 
are killed?” ‘*'The heads are cut aff every hen 
[ hae, as I will not risk sic anither thing as hap- 
pened to your lordship and the gentlemen this 
morning; the /ike o’ it never was known in the 
hale o’ this kintra afore.” Sure enough, Lord 
Kenmure and his two visitors saw the poor 
headless fowls. ‘* Then,” said his lordship, ad- 
dressing the persecuted hostess, ‘‘ as you are re- 
solved to change the breed, I must do this for 
you, as my hens at the castle never lay eggs with 
horse-hair in them ;” and accordingly his lord- 
ship replenished the landlady’s poultry-yard on 
an extensive scale. 


SOMNAMBULIST 


Tue sleep-walkers who go from room to room, 
and are very busy in a sort of world of their own, 
without actually composing new rousic or writ- 
ing new compositions, are numerous. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle in 1822 gave an account of a sea- 
man who slept for a night at an inn in York. 
Wishing to be called early next morning, and 
knowing himself to be a heavy sleeper, he direct- 
ed the chamber-maid to come into his room and 
call him, if he did not hear her knock at the 
door. Waking when the sun was high in the 
heavens, he felt certain that he had slept far be- 
yond the proper time; but looking for his watch 
to know the hour, he found that it was not in 
its place under the pillow, where he had placed it. 
He jumped out of bed to dress, but his clothes 
were gone; and, looking round, he found himself 
inastrangeroom. He rang the bell; the cham- 
ber-maid appeared, and then he found that he 
had, at some early hour in the morning, left his 
bed and wandered in a somnambulistic sleep 
into another room; for when the maid came to 
call him he was not in his proper room. Wien- 
holt relates the case of a student who, when in a 
somnambulistic state, was wont to leave his bed, 
go to the parlor or to his study, take out pen, ink, 
and paper, place music in its proper position on 
the piano-forte, and play a whole piece through 
with his eyes shut. His friends once turned the 
music upside down while he was playing. He 
somehow detected the change, and replaced the 
paper in the proper position. On another occa- 
sion his ear detected a note out of tune; he 
tuned the string, and went on again. On a 
third occasion he wrote a letter to his brother, 
rational and legible to a certain point; but it 
was singular to observe that he continued to 
write after the pen had lost its ink, making all 
the proper movements without being conscious 
that he made no more marks on the paper. A 
case is on record of a young lady who, when un- 
der the influence of a particular nervous com- 
plaint, would walk about the house in a state of 
sleep, or coma, steering her way safely between 
the articles of furniture, and even avoiding ob- 
jects purposely placed to obstruct her path. 
Her eyes were open, but she evidently did not 
see through them in the ordinary sense: for she 
entirely disregarded strong lights held close to 
her eyes, and even a finger that was actually 
placed against the eyeball. Physicians are ac- 
quainted with many evidences of persons who do 
not see with the eyes, but have some unexplained 
kind of vision in certain morbid states of the 
nervous system. 

Those somnambulists who wander about in 
streets and roads, or (like Amina, in Bellini’s 
opera) walk along planks in perilous situations, 
have the muscular sense, whatever it may be, 
effectively awake. Doctor Carpenter notices, at 
some length, ‘‘ the sleep-walkers who make their 
way over the roofs of houses, steadily traverse 
narrow planks, and even clamber precipices ; and 
this they do with far less hesitation than they 
would do in the waking state.” 





‘The sense of 





fear is asleep, whatever else may be awake. 
Some somnambulisis start off while asleep to at- 
tend to their regular work, though under very 
irregular circumstances. Not very many years 
ago a working stone-mason in Kent was one 
evening requested by his master to ge next morn 
ing to a church-yard in the neighborhood and 
measure the work which had been done to a wall, 
in order that an account might be sent in to the 
church-wardens. ‘The man went to bed at the 
usual time; but when he awoke he found him- 
self fully dressed, in the open air, and in the 
dark. Presently a clock struck two, and he 
knew that he was in the church-yard. As he 
found that he had a measuring-rod and a book 
in his hand, he resolved to walk about till day- 
break (it being summer weather), and ascertain 
what it was that he had really done. He then 
found that he had measured the wall correctly, 
and had entered the particulars in his book. 
Sometimes, instead of starting up from sleep to 
go to work, persons will fall asleep while work- 
ing or walking. When Sir John Moore made 
his famous retreat to Corunna whole battalions 
of exhausted troops slumbered as they marched. 
Muleteers have been known to sleep while guid- 
ing their mules, coachmen while driving on the 
box, post-boys while trotting on their horses, and 
factory children while at work. ‘There was a 
rope-maker in Germany who often fell asleep 
when at work, and either continued his work in 
a proper way or uselessly remade cordage al- 
ready finished. Sometimes when walking long 
distances he was similarly overtaken with sleep ; 
he went on safely, avoiding horses and carriages, 
and timber lying on the road. On one occasion 
he fell asleep just as he got on horseback; yet 
he went on, rode through a shallow river, al- 
lowed his horse to drink, drew up his legs to 
prevent his feet from being wetted, passed through 
a crowded market-place, and arrived safely at 
the house of an acquaintance; his eyes were 
closed the whole time, and he awoke just after 
reaching the house. Gassendi describes a case 
of a man who used to rise in the night, dress 
himself while asleep, ge down to the cellar, draw 
wine from a cask, and walk back to his bed 
without stumbling over any thing. In the morn- 
ing, like other sleep-walkers, he knew nothing 
of what had happened. If he chanced to wake 
while in the cellar, which once or twice occurred, 
he groped his way back in the dark with more 
difficulty than when the sleep was upon him. 
Another Italian, also mentioned by Gassendi, 
passed on stilts over a swollen torrent in the 
night while asleep, then awoke, and was too 
much afraid to recross until daylight came. 

An additional element of interest is presented 
in those cases in which speaking is concerned, 
the somnambulist either talking or hearing what 
is said to him by others. Many writers mention 
the instance of a young naval officer who was 
signal lieutenant to Lord Hood when the Brit- 
ish fleet was watching Toulon. He sometimes 
remained on deck eighteen or twenty hours at a 
time, watching for signals from the other ships ; 
he would then retire to his cabin, and fall into a 
sleep so profound that no ordinary voice could 
wake him; but if the word “signal” was even 
whispered in his ear he was roused instantly. 
Doctor James Gregory cites the case of a young 
military officer, going with his regiment in a 
troop-ship to a foreign station in 1758, who, 
when asleep, was pecutiarly sensitive to the voices 
of his familiar acquaintances, and powerfully in- 
fluenced by any thing they said to him. Some 
of the other young officers, ready for any pranks, 
would lead him on through all the stages of a 
duel, or of an impending shipwreck, or of a san- 
guinary battle: each sentence spoken by them 
turning his dream (if it may be called a dream) 
into a particular direction, until at length he 
would start up in imaginary danger, and per- 
haps awake by falling out of his berth or stum- 
bling over a rope. 





SPLITTING THE DIFFERENCE. 

It is astonishing how much the business of the 
world is facilitated and made agreeable by the 
practice of splitting differences. The more it 
prevails among men the more even is the tenor 
of their way, the more smooth and tranquil the 
current of their life. In all our relations with 
each other the wise dealing with differences is 
of vital import. ‘The poet says, ‘‘ Getting and 
spending, we lay waste our powers ;” and so we 
do if we only get and spend; but we can not do 
without spending, and we must get in order to 
spend. ‘The mischief is that men will get all 
they can possibly grasp, and are apt to spend 
even faster than they get, and so sacrifice life for 
the means of living luxuriously. This is the 
vice of our time, springing out of the social ri- 
valries which are its characteristic. Brown mast 
keep his brougham, for no other earthly reason 
than because Jones has set up his, and both go 
galloping toward insolvency because neither will 
allow the other to outshine him; if they would 
split the difference between parsimony and ex- 
travagance, they would get at the golden mean. 

In splitting the difference care must be taken 
to do it fairly and honestly. Nothing is more 
common than the violation of this rule, and with 
all of us there is too great a tendency to split 
differences in conformity with our own pet no- 
tions, predilections, or creeds. Hence we are 
but unreliable judges in matters in which we 
are personally interested, and in all such cases, 
when a difference has to be split, we should 
commit the process to another. Still we shall 
have cases always recurring in which we must 
deal with differences from our own single point 
of view, simply because we can not bring our- 
selves to confide to others the opposing motives 
that have weight in our secret hearts. In no 
case, scarcely, is the decision so difficult, or the 





[SuppLeMeEnt, Jury 8, 187] 


as in judging of the claims of others to our 


: admi- 
ration, regard, or esteem. 


It is not very credit. 
able to us that in estimating the merits of ot} 
we almost invariably compare them with 
ard far loftier than that we could fairly claim for 
ourselves ; if there is any reason for our di ‘e 
so, other than our vanity and conceit, we ¢ nfes 
we are unable to discover it; and if such be tl “ 


1€rs 
a Stand 


reasons, then the sooner we descend from on: 
fancied exaltation the better. There js a Seni 
of some German poet, whose name has escaped 
us, which affords a very good rule for judging of 
our fellow-men, and which practically splits the 
difference betwixt that undue laudation on the 
one hand, and detraction on the other, to wh 





. . ich 
all of us are prone at times. The verse may he 
thus ‘‘ done into English :” 
“Tf foes my character impeach, 
And warn thee what my failir be 
Suffer my friends in turn to teach 
That virtue hath some part in me 
If Slander hold me up to wrath, 
Or Fame weave laurels for my brow 
I'd have thee choose the middls path,” 
And deem I am a man—as thou.” ’ 
In matters of morality there must be no split 
. - mL 2 
ting of differences. The sense of right and 
wrong is engraved on every heart, and the obli- 
gation to do the right and shun the wrong, if it 
, if it 


be not identical with this moral sense, Is yet in- 
separable from it. In matters of religion. also 
there must be no splitting of differences. Eyery 
man must be fully persuaded in his own mind 
and no man can refer his decisions to the « ontrol 
of another without treason against his own con- 
science, and unfaithfulness to the revealed stand. 
ard of truth. 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

Or the many admirable episodes that Lamar- 
tine has given us in his ‘‘ History of the Girond- 
ists,” not one perhaps is so exquisite as that 
which tells the story of Charlotte Corday. She 
was by descent doubly noble; her lineage was 
aristocratic, and she was the granddaughter of 
Pierre Corneille, the great dramatist. But, like 
many scions of the old French nobility, her fa- 
ther was a poor man—a petty farmer, tilling his 
own ground, living by the daily labor of his 
hands. He was, at the same time, a man of 
parts, an adorer of liberty, an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the new ideas. Her childhood differed 
little from that of a Norman peasant girl; her 
garb was the same; and at hay-making and har- 
vest-time she helped in the field work. Later 
in life an old maiden lady, a relation, adopted 
her. Henceforth her life was more worthy of her 
birth. Here is Lamartine’s description of her 
new home: 

** Off an old-fashioned, secluded street in Caen 
stood an ancient habitation, with gray walls, 
weather-stained and dilapidated by time. It 
was called Le Grand Manoir. A fountain coy- 
ered with moss stood in an angle of the court- 
yard. A narrow, low door-way, with fluted lin- 
tels uniting in an arch over the top, showed the 
worn steps of a winding staircase which led to 
the upper story. ‘Two windows, with octagonal 
panes of glass, framed in lead-work, dimly lit the 
staircase and the empty chambers. The misty 
daylight in this antique, obscure abode impressed 
on it the character of vagueness, mystery, and 
melancholy, which the human fancy delights to 
see folded like a shroud over the cradle of deep 
thoughts and the homes of strongly imaginative 
minds.” 

Here, in this dreamy solitude, in the deep 
shadows of the old court-yard, sat Charlotte in 
the summer days, dreaming over the pages of 
Plutarch or Rousseau; no sound of rude actual 
life to jar upon her meditations ; only the rustle 
of the leaves, and the flowers shaking their per- 
fume into the sunlit air, or the sweet songs of the 
birds, and the sleepy, monotonous music of the 
old fountain. Her soul was filled with the spirit 
of the antique world, as her features were mould- 
ed in the finest form of Greek beauty—the oval 
face, the delicately chiseled nose, the ripe lips. 
‘“* Her hair,” writes Lamartine, ‘‘ seemed black 
when fastened in masses around her head, but 
golden at the points of the tresses, like ears of 
ripe corn; her eyes of a color variable as the 
wave of the ocean, which borrows its tint from 
the shadow or the sunbeam—blue when she re- 
flected, almost black when called into animated 
play.” 

But soon dark and terrible images begin to 
break in upon her fair visions. Over the length 
and breadth of France roll the echoes of the Sep- 
tember massacres; like the mutterings of a dis- 
tant tempest come the shrieks of the slaughtered, 
and athwart the bright horizon, that was but now 
illumined by the glorious sun of liberty, gather 
the bloody clouds from Paris. Mingled with 
those echoes come the name of Marat as the de- 
mon who has let loose the storm—the arch-mur- 
derer. All other actors in the terrible drama 
(so say the echoes) are but subordinates to this 
evil star. The Girondists are fugitives; Ma- 
dame Roland is in prison ; day by day the influ- 
ence of anarchists and murderers grows stronger. 

A terrible blow is this news to Charlotte. Is 
the tyranny of kingcraft to be superseded only by 
a tyranny yet more cruel and revolting ? Is there 
no way to save the republic of her dreams, that 
day by day is vanishing in a mist of blood? Sit- 
ting in the shadow of the dark gray walls, with 
the moss-grown fountain whispering the story of 
some Norman Arethusa in her ears, Plutarch 
lying open upon her knees, with dejected face and 
saddened eyes, thus ponders the beautiful enthu- 
In that grand old book, from which so 
many heroes of the revolution drew their inspi- 


siast, 


ration, she is seeking the answer to her ques- 
Again and again she reads the immortal 
stories of self-sacrifice that tell how often the 
immolation of one man saved a country ; how 
one opposed himself single-handed to an army; 


tions, 


difference so hard to split to our own satisfaction, | how one plunged into a gulf; how another died 
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This correspond led eventually to som 
unexpected results; but I am obliged to inter 
rupt it f i-time, while I deal with 
distinct series of events which beg 
about five weeks after Lady Bassett’s 
visit to M Re and will the 





reader-forward beyond the date we have 


l at. 


now arrive 


It was the little oom at High 
a low room, 


more of modest size, plainly 
furnished An ¢ rmous fire - place, 
paved with plain tiles, on which were 


placed iron dogs: only wood and r 
were burned in this r 
Mrs. Bassett had j 


to bed by marital authority ; 


om, 
ist been packed off 
Bassett and 
Wheeler sat smoking pipes and sipping 
whisky-and-water. Bassett professed to 
like the smell it smoke in whisky ; 
what he really liked was the price 

After a few silent whiffs, said Bassett, 
“1 didn’t think they would tal i 
quietly; did you?” 

** Well, I really did not. But, after all, 
do? They svidently 
afraid to go to the Court of Chancery, and 
ask for a jury in the asylum; and what 
else can they do ?’ 

*Humph! They 
and hide him for fourteen days ; 
then we could not recapture him without 
fresh certificates ; eculd s 

** Certainly not.” 

** And would be 
guarded ; not a crack fo 
creep in at.” 

** You go too fast You know the law 
and you are a daring man that 
this sort of thing; but a timid 
woman, advised by a muff 
like Oldfield! Ti will never dream of 
such a thing.” 

Oldfield is not her head-man. 











what can they are ¢ 


might arrange a 


escape, 
we? 


the doors too well 


two doctors to 


Irom me, 
would try 
respe table 





She has 








got another adviser, and he is the very man to 
do something plucky 


**T don’t know who you mean 

‘** Why. her lover, to be sure 

**Her lover? Lady Bassett’s lover!” 
** Ay, the young parso 


Wheeler 


smiled satiricall **You certainly 
are a good hater Nothing is too bad for those 
you don't like. If that Lady I ett is nota 


true 


wife, where will vou find one ? 

‘She is the most deceitful jade in England 

* Oh! oh!” 

** Ah! you may sneet So you have forgotten 
how she outwitt Did t devil himself 
ever ao a ¢ in tl r than that? tempting 
a fe ) es} l t med a 
piece of foll leep dia 
bolical trick to | Did y 
see h gar No I l You 
chuckled lett »t laintift 
pe tent if We both children, setting 
our wits against a n I tell 1 I dread 
ier, especially v 1 I see her so unnaturally 
quiet, atte it e have r¢ When y u 
hook a large salmon, and he makes a great com 
motion, but all of sudden lies like a stone, be 
on your guard means mischief.’ 

Well 1 W ** this is all very true, 
but you ha trayed from the point "What 
makes it | improper attach- 
ment / 

Is it s ural? He is the hand 
somest fellow ‘ the loveliest woman ; 
I I ! 1 tl i thrown t 





ive 1 men admire the 
qn tl don't ses el trength, 
f N tl 1 I 1 Le 3 
Het Sir Cl » like boy, and carried 
hin ! irm lt from where he had 
the f Lad Ba t walked beside them 
Rel i LW 1 does not see one man carry 
inoth th mak t comparison in fa 
vor of the st f l against the weak. But 
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what am I talking about? They walk like lovers, 
those two,” 

** What, hand in hand? he! he!” 

** No, side by side; but yet like lovers for all 
that.”’ 

‘* You must have a good eye.” 

**T have a good opera-glass.” 

Mr. Wheeler smoked in silence 

** Well, but,” after a pause, “if this 
is so, all the better for you. Don't you see that 
the lover will y help her to get the 
husband out of confinement? It is not in the 
He may struggle with his own 


said he 
never re lly 


nature of things. 
conscience a bit, being a clergyman, but he 
won't go too far; he won't break the law to get 
Sir Charles home, and so end these charming 
duets with his lady-love 
‘By Jove, you are right!” cried Bassett, cor 

vinced in his turn. ‘‘I say, old 
are better than one. I think we have got 
Yes, by 


so; for the carriage used to be out twice 
! 


say, fellow, two 
hea ls 
the clew, between us. Heaven! it is 
a week, 

t now she only goes about once in ten day S. 
By-and-by it will be once a fortnight, then once 
ionth, and the bla k-eyed rector will preac h 
Oh, it was a mastet 
stroke, clapping him in that asylum! All we 
have got to do now is to let well alone. When 
she is over head and ears in love with Angelo 
she will come to easy terms with us, and so I'll 
move across the way. I shall never be happy 
till I live at Huntercombe, and administer the 


estate.” 


patience and resignation. 


The maid-servant brought note, and 
said it was from he Bassett took it 


rather contemptuously, and said, ‘* The little 
] 
i 


him a 
mistress. 
woman is always in a fidget now when you come 
She is all for peace. He read the let- 
It ran thus: 


here. 


ter. 


I] umplore you to do 
It is wicked, 
pity on I ly 


Ricuarp, 
J more to he 


useless. God 


** DEAREST 
nothi Charles 


had 


rt oi 


and it is has 


Whether it is or not, that child shali never rob 
mine of Bassett and Huntercombe. Any thing 
is fair against such a woman,” 
an a 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Tuat very night, after Wheeler had gone 
home, Richard Bassett wrote a cajoling letter to 
Mary Wells, asking her to meet him at the old 
place. 

When the girl got this letter she felt a little 
faint for a moment; but she knew the man, his 
treachery, and his hard egotism and selfishness 
so well, that she tossed the letter aside, and re 
solved to take no notice. Her trust was all in 
her for whom, indeed, she had 
real affection than for 


Richard 


mistress, more 
as for 


Bassett, she absolutely detested him 


any living creature ; 








As the day wore on she took another view of 
matte her deceiver was the enemy of her 
" ess ; she might do her a service by going to 
this rendezvous, might learn something from 
him, and use it against him. 


So she went to the rendezvous with a heart 
full of bitter hate. 

Bassett, with all his assurance, could not b 
gin his interrogatory all in a moment He 
said he felt he had been 


had never been happy since I 


made a sort of apology, 
unkind, and he 
had deserted her 

She cut that short. ‘I have tte1 
said she. ‘‘I going to London 


found a better 
am 
to be married.’ 
am glad to hear it.” ‘ 
© doubt you are.’ 
mean for your sake. 
wu my sake? You think as little of me as 
I do of you Come, now, what do you want of 
without a lie, if you can?” , 
I wanted to see you, and talk to you, and 
hear your prospects.” ? 
** Well, I have told you.” 
ed to be going. 


** For 


me 


And 


she pretend- 








“SHE 


Bassett, and have you pity on her too. Jane 
has just heard it from one of the Huntercombhe 
S¢ rvants.” 


‘** What does she mean with her ‘its?’ Why, 
Read 

They looked at each other in doubt and amaze 
ment for Then Richard Bassett 
rushed up stairs, and had a few hasty words with 


surely it, vou.” 


some time 
his wife. 

She told him her news in plainer English, and 
ved her mild entreaties. He turned his 
her in the middle. He went out into 
the nursery, and looked at his child. ‘The little 
fellow, a beautiful boy, slept the placid sleep of 
infancy. He leaned over him and kissed 


and went down to the dinin r-room 


rene 
back on 


him, 


and 


Mr. Wheeler was 


His feet came tramp, tramp, very slowly, 
when he opened the door 
startled at | re in his appearance, -He 
was pale, and his countenance fallen. 


— W hy, 


She has done us 


the change in 


what is the matter ?” said 


I was wiser than 








you; I feared her It is the same thing ove 
again: a woman 1inst two children I} 
shows how strong she is; you can’t realize wl 
she has done—eve *n you see it. An he 
was wanted to tl estates Love cried out 
for one Hate cried out for one. Nature 
nied one She has cut the Gordian knot: eut 


voman in Huntercombs 


tempta 


it as boldly as the 


would have cut it under such a terrible 
tion.” 
** Oh, for sham 


“Think, and use your eyes.” 


** My eves have seen the lad I think I see 
her now, kneeling like an angel over her h 


band, and pitving him for having kn« 
down. I say he 


‘* Oh, that was a long time ago. 


only lover is her husband 
Time bi 
You can’t take the eyes out of my 





changes. 
head 
** Suppose it should be only a false alarm ?” 


likely? H 


“Ts that ywever, I will learn. 


REMAINED 


| 
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sut she remained rigid. At last Angelo retired 
and left but he was 1 sooner 0 a 
sight than she dropped into a garden seat > r 
taking out her handkerchief, cried long time” 
= Why doesn't the f ol come bac k ers 
Bassett, from his tower of observatic n said 
He related this incident to Wheele and 
impressed that worthy more than all he had e ; 
said before on the same subject But in ¢ ted 
or two Wheeler, who was a great goxeiy, brs 
picked up every thing, came and told Bo” 
that the parson was looking out for irate 
going to leave his living for a time, on thy 
of health. “That is rather ag 
ory, Mr. Bassett,” said he. 
** Not a bit,” said Bassett. 
ry, that is just what these 


sacrifice 


her 50 5 


| 
id Bassett 
, and 
ground 
the 


irtful won 


virtue but cling all the n 








1 > rer 
tion. I read French novels, my | — 

** Find ‘em instructive ? : 

**Very. They cut deeper into hu — 
than our writers dare Her turning y hes 
lover nou is just the act of what the Frenei 1 
a masterly woman—maifres femme Sh, rs 

t rid of him to close the mouth of ' 
that is her game 

Well,” said Wheeler, ** you ec 
very ingenious, and so fortified in 4 1 
tl h you facts are no longer stul 
you can twist them all your \ If ‘\ 


staid and buzzed about 








he hus} 

was incarcerated, you f 7 
guilty: he goes to Rome nd } on Mk 
therefore you find her \ ; 
made a fine hanging judge in the good 
guinary times 

‘““] use my eyes, my memory, and my reas 
She is a monster of vice and deceit. <A 4 
is fair against such a woman ' 

**T am sorry to hear you s that,” saic 
Wheeler, becoming grave rath« iddenls “A 
woman is a woman, and I tell y plainly J 


gone pretty well to the end of my tether 
you. 

‘Abandon me, then, 
dogg dly - *T can go alone 

Wheeler was touched by this, and said. 
**No, no; I am not the man to 
friend; but pray 
nothing without consulting me. 

Bassett made no re} ly 

About a week after this, as Lady B 
sett was walking sadly in her own garde 


do nothing rash~d 


a great Newfoundland dog ran up to her 

without 

almost on her shoulder 
She screamed violently, 


any warning, and put 
and more thar 
once. 

One or open, and 
among the women who put their heads out 
to see what was the matter Mary Wells 
was the first. r 

The owner of the dog instantly whis- 
tled, and the sportive animal ran to him 
but Lady Bassett was a good deal scared, 
and went in holding her hand to her side, 
Mary Wells hurried to 
and she cried a little from 
when the young woman came earnestly to 
her. 

**Oh, Marv! he frightened me so, [I 
did not see him coming 

**Mr. Moss,” said Mary Wells, ** here's 
a villain come and frightened 
Go and shoot his dog, 
and get the grooms, and fling him in the 


two windows tevw 


her assistance 


nervousness 


my lady. 
you and your s 7 
horse-pond direc tly. 
“No!” said Ls 
** You will see that 
house, that is all. Should 
then you will use force for my pr 
Mary, come to my room 











RIGID.” 


** Don't be insucha hurry. ‘Tell-us the news 
Is it true that Lady Bassett is expected—” 

** Oh, that is no news.” 

** Tt is to me.” 

“*°*T ain't news in our 
have known it for months.” 

This took away the man’s breath for a minute. 

At last he said, with a great deal of intention, 

** Will it be fair or dark ?” 

‘As God pleases.” 

“I'll bet you five pounds to one that it is 
dark.” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders contemptuously, 
as if these speculations were too childish for her. 

‘It's my lady you want to talk about, is it? 
I thought it was to make me a wedding present.” 

He actually put his hand in his pocket and 
rave She took them with a 


no house. Why, we 


her two sovereigns. 
grim smile. 
Ile presumed on this to question her minutely. 
She submitted to the interrogatory 
Only, as the questions were not always deli- 
cate, and the answer was invariably an untruth, 
pe ; 
Suftice it to say that, whenever the girl 


fal 
gl 


it may well to pass over the rest of the di- 
logue 
saw the drift of a question she lied admirably ; 
and when she did not, still she lied upon princi 


ple: it must be a good thing to deceive the en 





hard Bassett was now perplexed, and saw 
f in that very position which had so galled 
He could 
but 
could do was to 


Bassett six weeks or so before. 


make any advantageous move, was 


All he 
py a little on Lady Bassett, and note how often 
she went to the asylum. 


many days’ watching he saw something 





obliged to await events. 


new 
Mr. Angelo was speaking to her with a good 
deal of warmth. when suddenly she started from 

ind then turned round upon him in a very 
commanding attitude, and with prodigious fire. 
Angelo seemed then to address her very humbly 


him, 


When they were together alone Lady 
Bassett put both hands on the girl's shoul- 
ders, and made her turn toward her 
‘I think Mary ? 
drinking the girl’s eyes with her own. 
** Ah! that I do, my lady.” 
‘*Why did you look so pale, 
flash, and why did you incite those poor mei 
to— It might have led to bloodshed 
“Tt would; and that is what I wanted, my 
lady!” 
**Oh, Mary !” 
** What, don't you see ?” 
**No, no; I don’t want to think so 
have been an accident. The poor d 
harm ; it was his way of fawning, that was all 
** The beast meant no harm, but the man did 
He is worse than any beast that ever was born 
he is a cruel, cunning, selfish devil ; and if 11 


you love me, said she 


and your ¢ 


It might 


yw meant 


been a man he should never have 
** But are 


** (Quite 


you sure fr 
I was up stairs, and sa 

This was not true; she had seen nothing tll 
her mistress screamed 

“*Then—any thing is fair against such a vil 
lain.” 

**Of course it is 

** Let me think.” 

She leaned her head up: 
intelligent face of hers quite 
thought. 





At last, after long and intense thinking, 
spoke 

*T'll teach you to be inhuman, Mr. R 
Jassett, said she, slowly, and wit a strang 
depth of resolution 

Then Mary Wells and she put tl heads t 
gether in close discussion: but now I Zassett 
took the lead, and revealed to her astonished ad- 
viser extraordinary and astounding ties 

They had driven her to bay | that is a per 
ilous game to pl ty with such a wor 

Mary Wells found herself a chil ed 
with her mistress, now that that lady was dnven 





to put out all her powers 
The conversation lasted about two hours: m 
that time the whole campaign was settled. 
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